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THE LORD OUE LIGHT AND SALVATION. 

" O Light of light, 
Sun of suns, Thou makest man partaker 
Of inspiration from Light infinite. 
Man drinketh light in soul, and all mankind ■ 
From One grow bright ; through man thy light descends, 
Inspirer of man's free celestial mind. 
Through light Thou comest down ; through light ascends 
Humanity to Thee ; Father wise, 
Man wins, by light from Thee, love, knowledge, and the skies," ' 

w 

No fact is better known than that darkness inspired 
fear, uncertainty, caution, care, and a general feeling of 
insecurity. In the absence of light dangers are greatly 
increased, and the possibilities of avoiding them are 
greatly decreased. The loss of light has to be covered 
by increased caution. As darkness comes over the 
world, a new series of fancies and a new system of 
machinery are brought into play. The ear is more o& 
the alert for uncommon sounds, the eye is strained to 
define the outlines of indistinct objects, and the whole 
// selfhood is roused in the feeling of self-defence. Life 

J becomes prudent, self-contained, suspicious, and doubly 

troublesome.; In the darkness strange roads are avoided, 
the beatpn track only is felt safe; certainties bScom* 
uncertain, and in every way the ^orst of a njan'sin&tui^ 
is made vigorously active* : 
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Darkness fs metaphoric, and so are its operations on 
the human mind. If the loss of physical light results 
in waking the prudence, the fears, the suspicions, and 
generally the worst part of man's nature, so operates 
the loss of spiritual light in relation to things spiritual. 
It is delightful to look upon childhood with its smooth 
brow, its native trustfulness, its absence of all care for 
the morrow, and its freedom from doubt and fear, save 
the fears born of loneliness in the still hours of night. 
It is pleasant to lflok upon the calm content of 
every creature in the animal world. Animals have no 
care, no fear for the morrow, no solicitude, no worry 
about moulting or casting their coat, and wondering 
where the next coat or the next feathers will come from. 
Their life is a Sabbath of rest as compared with man's, 
and it is so, because they do not know what mental 
darkness means. Every animal is gifted with internal 
sight, it is always in light, it is never in doubt about 
anything, it is ever content when in freedom, and suffers 
none of the mental conflicts and fears incident to man. 1 
The Lord is light t and as men wander from that light 
their prudence is called into being in order to counteract 
its loss. The loss of divine light develops the troublesome 
and fearful part of man's nature. The absence of that 
light throws man upon himself, it turns him into a mere 
calculating animal, into an inventor of the doctrine of 
.possibilities, probabilities and chances; it transforms 
him into a schemer and a miser, and results in the pro- 
duction of that wonderful creature, the " self-made man." 

1 D. P. U. 
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It is worth while to stop for a moment to look at 
this new Darwinian species. 

The term "self-made man" has several meanings, 
and does not necessarily imply one who attributes all 
prosperity to human prudence and nothing to an over* 
ruling Providence. The humblest, the wisest, the 
wealthiest, and the most devout among men, may in some 
cases be termed " self-made men." Men who owe their 
learning, their position, or their prosperity, not to 
patronage, to influence, or to long study under the ablest 
of teachers, but to their own plodding perseverance, may 
be called " self-made men." Such men, too, are often 
the most devout worshippers of God, and are ever ready 
to ascribe unto Him all the praise and glory for what- 
ever good they may enjoy. But besides these, there 
are "self-made men" who attribute their prosperity 
solely to their own thrift, industry, and prudence; 
and these are they now spoken o£ Thus understood, 
the self-made man is development's true offspring. He 
is a something created by his own power, an evolu- 
tion of prudence, a creature created by himself. These 
statements are not exaggerations. The self-made man 
is altogether artificial. He thinks that he has made 
his fortune, his name, his position in society, and his 
character, by his own prudential efforts. Born poor, 
he has perhaps become rich; reared without education, 
he has raised himself to the level of others more for- 
tunate in their childhood; left to develop under his own 
management, he has outdistanced thousands provided 
with every facility for becoming great. And all these 
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auctfesses he ascribes to himself: he is made, he thinks, 
upou his own design ; he is not even a child of nature ; 
he is mere calico, wire, and paint, like an artificial 
flower ; he has made himself in his own workshop, as 
he might make a wooden horse, and he owes no thanks 
to anybody for the. success attending his effort. 

This kind of character is the certain result of darkness 
upon spiritual and divine laws. When the Lord is not 
our light, when we do not know, or when for selfish and 
private ends we ignore the teachings of the Divine Word, 
we are thrown of necessity upon our own self-derived 
intelligence. We think that fortunate circumstances 
are the result of our own unaided prudence and effort} 
and that our chief virtue is our success. Nor can it be 
maintained that the idea is without fascination. It is de- 
lightful to think that we are so many independent powers* 
creating a world of pleasure and bliss by the exercise of 
our own wilL The faith that we do this is deep rooted 
in us all, and is the origin of that chilly irreligion that 
pervades the world at nightfall. We have to take 
special care of our property when the sun has set ; we 
are then thrown upon our own resources more fully 
than in the light of day. The sun rules the day; light, 
or openness, being a certain check to wrong and crime. 
Jt has been truly said, that light is a more effective safe- 
guard to life and property than police agencies can hope 
to be. Goodness courts the light, evil courts darkness. 
" Men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil" In physical darkness we are possessed 
by. many fear* unknown, to us in the light, and in secur- 
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ing ourselves against those fears we almost of necessity 
take credit to ourselves. Morally and spiritually we 
experience the same effects in the absence of Divine 
light. The Lord is then not acknowledged as the one 
source of good ; ' we combat fears in our own strength, 
and take credit or discredit to - ourselves as we rejoice 
or are cast down. Thus comes the • pride of successful 
prudence in* shaping character, and gaining position in 
society. : 

It is a rather popular faith that banishes the Lord 
from^ the government of His own universe ; but it is not 
less false and hurtful, because it is the creed of success- 
ful' worldliness. It is a creed formed in darkness, and 
this 'accounts for it being a little hazy. Darkness, 
mental and moral, accounts for the existence of whole 
libraries of exploded theories, and for many of the 
questionable actions in the lives of all men. Not being 
in light,. we take precautions as if the responsibility of 
keeping Church iond State the right way upwards, 
depended upon taking care of ourselves. Darkness 
gave this policy its birth, and light alone will remove 
it from our hearts. It is the policy of man plodding the 
weary road of life and seeking his own good ; taking 
credit- for his blessings, and cursing his fate in seasons 
of loss, failure, and non-success. ' It is a policy that 
gives boundless scope to man's invention, and crowds 
our life with clumsy and needless contrivance. 

Man ought of course to be active and industrious. 
The child must learn ; the man must apply knowledge 
in useful works. light will not lead us from labour, 
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from an active life, from vigorous service: but it will free 
life from selfish prudence ; from the cautious scheming 
of the man who thinks God has left him to his own 
making. It seems to any ordinary mind that each man 
makes or mars his whole career, by what he himself 
does. But we are given most fully to understand that 
such is not the case. We are assured that nothing ever 
occurred or can occur but by the operation of a 
fixed law, not even the least thing, even to the 
seemingly accidental movement of the hand. Every 
circumstance in life, however trivial, takes place accord- 
ing to a fixed law, dependent upon the will, the good 
pleasure, or the permission of the Lord. 1 The Lord is 
our light, and in that light our life is fully marked out. 
We may think that we are overreaching accident, 
poverty, obscurity, and " the slings and arrows of out* 
rageous fortune," by what we call our own prudential 
foresight, but in reality everything has been appointed 
by a fixed law, and we have merely been fulfilling our 
destiny under its guidance. 

We must at the same time guard against falling into 
the idea of fate, election, or predestination. All these 
theories of life are based upon deceptive appearances. 
At the same time it requires an acute perception to see 
the difference between the Lord's foresight and that of 
predestination. The teaching upon this subject is one 
that crushes all our fond beliefs in personal cleverness, 
?md successful planning. Every man believes a little in 
something which answers to a general Providence, but 

. » Spir. Dia. 2000. 
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still in such a way that it leaves him as it were the 
architect of his own fortune, and in need of his own 
prudence. We are given, however, to understand that 
the case is far otherwise, and that the Lord is good to 
all, because He appoints everything for the good of all. 
We are told that " were events to occur other than they 
do, man would perish; events therefore transpire as 
they do under Divine control, and the Lord thereby 
bends everything to the universal end of the greatest 
good to all." 1 By this fact the Lord is man's light and 
salvation; i.e. He is the one source of that light by 
which man acts, and of the good which he obtains. Even 
our prudence, our cunningly devised schemes, and our 
perceptions of means to ends, — upon which we pride 
ourselves, and for which we take credit to ourselves — 
are all the borrowed materials of a Mind that holds 
all destinies in its grasp, and which secures the greatest 
good of all. 

It is moral darkness which causes any of us to attri- 
bute any good to the result of our own prudence. The 
Lord is so completely the sole author of good, which is 
meant by the word salvation, that to think a good action 
is good is to commit sin. 8 It is an article of faith that 
man ought to do good as of himself, acknowledging at 
the same time that all good is from the Lord ; but we 
are told that even in this act there is sin. 8 It matters 
not if a man turns himself from himself, there is sin ; 
all good of every kind being wholly of the Lord. '" When 
a man reflects within himself that he thinks good, or 

1 Spir. Dia. 1885. * Ibid, 1561. » Ibid. 
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does good, it comes from his Selfhood, from a species of 
self-love. The good which is imparted to man by the 
Lord, is wrought within him while he does not reflect 
from him&elf upon it; and every man is regenerated 
pnd saved, he himself being unaware of the process/' l 

It will be seen that virtue and goodness are the 
meekest and shyest parts of a man's nature. People 
pften say, "Do as I. do;" and if others fail to respond 
to their invitation, they are apt to consider them un- 
influenced by love for their kind. The truth is, there 
is sin in the idea that we are virtuous, and there is evil 
in the notion that we are good. True goodness is a 
quality never perceived by the owner ; it is a quality 
that never comes into consciousness; goodness never 
thinks itself good, and never shows itself in comparisons 
with other people. It is a far top common vice, that 
people consider themselves good. Many a man considers 
himself good, rejoices in the fact that he is good, 
that he does good, and that his goodness is a known and 
established fact ; yet in all this there is sin ; because the 
owner thinks of his virtue and goodness, as a worldly 
man thinks of his house, and lands, and wealth, that is, as 
all his own. Regeneration is a secret work ; " the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof; but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth; so is every one that is born of the Spirit." 
And it is so because regeneration is the work of the 
Lord ; man's goodness is not man's, but the Lord's in 
l)im ; and if ever man becomes conscious of his goodness 

. 1 Spir. Dia. 1560, 1561. 
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lie merely recognises himself, and it is instantly 'tuined 
into self-merit. It may be acknowledged to be the Lord's, 
but that acknowledgment itself is not without sin. 1 
. The life of a good man is almost too lovely for this 
earth. The beauty of such a life may be perceived by 
all, but it is a thing at present only to be admired in those 
whom tradition has placed in the far-past golden age. 
It has truly been said that there is a good deal of bang* 
ing and smashing caused by ideality, and it is indeed 
true. Our conscious goodness is a source of much 
misery to others; a man no sooner thinks that he is 
better than others, than he begins to find fault and 
show, his conscious excellence in hateful airs. He ber 
-comes aware of that which is designed to be perceived 
by others, never by himself. True goodness is the soul's 
newest and freshest life, and if ever it enters, the natural 
consciousness, it fades and becomes a part of man's 
general selfhood. We sometimes hear our friends com* 
plain, that goodness and doing good are not appreciated ; 
that they yrork without result, and see little fruit from 
their efforts to bless others and make them happy- 
We must henceforth remember that true goodness ha3 no 
sorrow, no disappointment, no vexation, and no spleen, 
because it has no consciousness of anything but its own 
joy. Goodness is unconscious loveliness ; it blesses as 
the rose flings its fragrance on the winds, as the rain 
falls, as the sunshine ripens the corn ; because it is the 
soul's joy and life, and all else is sorrow and vexation, 
Light is truth, and salvation is goodness, and they are the 

• > Spir, Dia. 1560. 
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Lord alone, and not anythingthat man can call his. Good- 
ness always saves man from himself, and makes him 
ever conscious of the needs of others. It never talks of 
itself, and never thinks that what it does is to be reserved 
as a testimonial against the judgment day. When a man 
is really good he is no more conscious of the fact than 
he is conscious that his blood circulates, or that the 
atmosphere has weight and presses upon him with a 
force equal to fifteen pounds to the square inch. He is 
in good, good is his being, and no man is conscious that 
he is himself. When he sees good it is because it is 
outside him, because he contemplates it from a conscious* 
ness that is not good, and because it is not himself. 

All good is the Lord's, and that good in us is our sal- 
vation. The subject is easier to think over than to put 
into words. It is a joy to rest ; but it is easier to 
think of rest than to give it body in words. It is a joy 
to be lost in our work, to be so happy that the moments 
come and go without our consciousness. And that un- 
conscious delight in rest and work, nearly expresses the 
meaning of the goodness that saves. It lifts man above 
himself into the wide expanse ; his life in true goodness 
becomes a state; and not a thing hedged about with 
time and space. The drop of water mingles with and 
becomes lost in the ocean ; it is not less than it was 
before, but it lives in a new and broader being ; and so 
it is with each human soul as it lives in the goodness 
and light of the Lord. It is not lost, it is not less itself, 
but it lives in a broader order of things, from eternal 
motives and ends that lose themselves in love. 



NIGHT AND MOENING. 



" Night, moonless night ! The forest hath no sound 
But the low shiver of its dripping leaves, 
Save here and there, amid its depths profound, 
The sullen sigh the prowling panther heaves.' 

" But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill." 



»» 



There is one side of life which can scarcely ever be 
pleasant to contemplate. That side is presented to us 
in the image of " night" It matters not whether we 
regard night as a literal fact, coming to us fate-like once 
every twenty-four hours, or as the emblem of a spiritual 
fact, registered in the calendar of our moral states ; the 
contemplation of "night," if impartial, cannot be 
pleasant. True, it may and always will be useful to 
ponder over and investigate the sources of our human 
ills, they being perforce an essential constituent of our 
present existence. 

It is a law of nature that in this part of the 
world night shall visit us once each twenty-four hours ; 
but what is law in England is not nature's law at the 
North Pole. The law respecting night varies according 
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to geographical situation, and to the times and seasons 
of the year. Night may be of long or short duration ; it 
may be a few hours, or six months, according to the. 
season of the year, and the part of the world in which 
we live. 

Further, night has in it very little that is delightful 
to the imagination; it is not a season of hallowed 
fancies, and it seldom conies with hallowed realities. 
It is true that science and art have done something" in 
towns towards making night less unpleasant. In towns 
night is almost unknown. What with the flare of 
artificial lights and the absence of unsophisticated 
nature, night in towns has nearly passed away. It 
was said two thousand years ago, "I must work the 
work of Him that sent Me while it is day, for the night 
cometh, when no man can work/' This passage has met 
with its practical denial. Night and day are now 
almost equally used in towns. Labour is pursued, 
pleasure is sought for and found, and the world lives 
on much the same at night as in the day. We must 
get away from coal-gas and the printing-press, from 
the theatre and the halls of popular resort, into the 
tropical jungle or into some of our own unbroken forests, 
if we would see the force of the philosophy, " Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing." In towns, these words read very differently from 
what they do in the country. In towns, the laughter, 
the pleasure, the gaiety, the brilliancy and the jest of 
life are enjoyed at night, and the manifold causes of 
weeping come in the morning. But in the country, the 
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jest and joy of life are in the day, or never. No sooner 
does the sun begin to sink, no sooner do the shadows 
gather over jungle and forest, than the worst of every* 
thing wakes, stretches, yawns and consciously lives. 
Whatever is vile and hateful, crawls forth to its life of 
mischief. The useful and domestic, the beautiful and 
ideal, the musical and festive part of creation passes to 
Test, a rest often broken into by savage natures, a rest 
that often ends in death. No sooner does night ap- 
proach, than butterflies close their wings, the sparrow 
seeks the shelter of some quiet corner, the swallow and 
the lark hie away where instinct leads them for safety j 
and flocks and herds sleep on the hillside and the open 
field, or share the better protection of man. On the 
other hand, the denizens of the jungle, strong in offensive 
passions, — the lion, tiger, and panther, and the scum of 
creation in our own forests, froin the snail, away through 
link after link of being up to the fox and owl, — proceed 
to do what is right in their own eyes, each being a law 
unto itself. In the world of nature might is always 
ascendant during the night. And in every acre of 
tropical forest throughout the year, there is heard the 
wail of suffering and the shrill voice of the stricken. 

It may be urged in extenuation of night's sorrows, 
that then it is that the stars and moon appear ; then it 
is that man may contemplate the vastness of creation 
and mark the glory of God. But against this view we 
may remember, that in the daytime the stars are still 
visible by the aid of the telescope, and may be studied 
not less than at night. The stars appear to the unaided' 
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eye at night, merely because the sun has set When 
the sun shines and the day comes, the stars are not 
wanted, they therefore give place and pass out of 
view. The things that are useful to us at one time are 
useless to us at another. The eye that should see the 
stars and not the sunshine, would be far less blessed 
than the eye that should see the sunshine and not the 
stars. And all these facts of nature are emblems and 
symbols illustrating the passage above quoted, " Weeping 
may endure for a night" Nature is a magnificent 
series of allegories illustrating the revelation of truth 
in the Divine Word, and the evolution of spiritual life 
in the human souL 

"Night/ 1 on the spiritual side, is when love and 
wisdom are obscured, overshadowed, or suspended from 
their kindly offices in the mind and life of man. When 
this takes place we come into temptations to do evil, and 
unless we stand faithfully by the light of the moon and 
stars, representing the knowledge of and faith in the 
Lord, evil will surely be done. At " night," we walk not 
by love but by knowledge ; not by wisdom but by faith 
in truth. We sometimes boast of our knowledges, and 
in great pomp display them to wondering eyes. It 
is like the night boasting of its stars. The day has no 
need of stars ; it has none to show ; they are all eclipsed 
in the superior light of the sun. The wise man boasts 
of and displays no star-like knowledge, as the truly rich, 
man takes no pleasure in jingling copper money. With 
the truly wise man, knowledge is eclipsed by the superior 
light of wisdom, and faith is embodied in his. love* 
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When we can only display knowledges, talk of them, 
gaze at them, or stock our libraries with books about 
them without even reading them, this is " night;" and 
though we may not weep, yet these are the causes that 
bring sadness and weeping to others. Under the sky, 
jewelled with myriads of stars, nature riots in its worst 
humours, and savage creatures do that which is right in 
their own eyes. Men may, and men do too often, see 
and speak in one way and act in another. The best 
informed are not always the most gentle. With all our 
wealth of knowledge, we may still give way to appetite, 
to evil passions and to hurtful tempers, just as the 
animal world may be and is cruel and fierce, when the 
stars gem the midnight heavens. Night comes to all 
men when knowledge and faith are separated from 
active love, and then comes the state in which no man 
can work. Like the gentler part of the animal creation 
which does the work of the world, man's better nature 
then sleeps, and his worse nature, selfish and unfeeling, 
wakes. And then comes mourning in the household. It 
is moral night, and man has to endure, to suffer, and to 
wait 

« Fate-like, this moral " night," this eclipse of love and 
wisdom, comes to all ; from it there is no escape. We 
all get out of humour at times with the wisdom of loving 
one another. We question the propriety of always 
acting the part of the good Samaritan, the prodigal's 
father, of being sinned against seventy times seven, of 
turning the other cheek when the one is smitten, of 
-giving the cloak when the coat has been taken, and of 
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doing good without any idea of recompense. These acts 
are possible and well once in a way, when the occasion 
has been properly chosen or announced ; but to do these 
things at all times, with unfailing constancy, in all the 
obscurity of common life, is often too much for our 
faith and patience. We may decry the fact as much as 
we please, but to most men it is much pleasanter to do 
a good thing when some one is by to see and notice it, 
than to do it in blaftk obscurity. Be sure it is the 
nature of the left hand to desire to know what th$ 
right hand does, otherwise the Lord would not have 
given the command, " Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth." The "night," — when evil is 
dominant over good, when the lower ainjs to enslave the 
higher, when passion aims to enslave reason, and mere 
knowledge looks more charming than the unobtrusive 
blessedness of active wisdom, — must and will come to 
all of us. To myriads of animal appetites within us, 
" night" is full of fascination and delight. When the 
light came into the world, men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were eviL 

How often the physical night comes, and how long i>t 
remains with us, depend upon our location on the earth, 
and the season of the year, or how we stand related to 
the sun. And how often spiritual night comes, and how 
long it stays with us, depend upon our relation to the 
Lord ; " for the Lord God i$ a sua" In heaven night 
never comes at alL On earth it comes as often as men 
turn themselves from the LoipL Even the most evil hav^ 
some lucid moments, and t}i$ fyest of men have some 
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moments of blind stupidity. If our moral state is 
summer-like, if it is fruitful in genial tempers and 
amiable actions, if we find it easier to smile tban frown, 
easier to use words of peace and good-will, than word$ 
of sharp and taxing bitterness, and easier to pursue the 
great purposes of religion, than to follow those of selfish 
policy, then our " night" will come but seldom, and be 
of very short duration. If, on the other hand, our moral 
state is cold and wintry, our night will come often and 
last long. Discontent will oftener be on our spirits than 
the spirit of praise ; temptations to evil will be strong 
and persistent; the dark spirit will often trouble us as it 
did Saul ; little things will distress and discourage us ; 
passion will often be gratified, and sadness and weeping 
will often be our lot and desert. We must however 
remember, that be our state what it may, " night" must 
overshadow us at times. We must all hang our harps on 
the willows, and weep by the waters of Babylon, at one 
time or another. No picture was ever painted, or ever 
will be, without some shadows. Sunshine on this side 
the mountain gives shade on that. No fruit is sun-gilt on 
every side. Nature has a way of her own, and he who 
finds it out the soonest, and shapes his course the most 
persistently by her laws, arrives at happiness the most 
perfect, in the easiest way and in the shortest time. 
" The evening and the morning were the first day," and 
every day to the end of the sixth ; the seventh day 
only, was without night and morning, being a day of 
fruition in perfected life. 

It is a fact known to most of us, that there is the 

B 
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" spirit of mercy in the dawn," and that even savage beasts 
are kindlier when the sun rises. The surpassing force 
and beauty of this fact, as illustrating the law of spiritual 
life, can hardly be put into words. The state of peace 
and delight in heaven is like the state of day-dawn on 
earth in the time of spring. The very atmosphere of 
morning is charged with a new and keener life, the 
flowers are sweeter, and the better part of all nature is 
more fully alive. Creation began at night, it progressed 
into morning, and in six successive nights and mornings 
it was perfected, and the Creator ushered in the Sabbath 
of rest. There is no progress without night, there is no 
enjoyment of life without morning. True wisdom reckons 
upon both. u Joy cometh in the morning." It is so in 
nature, and it is so in the moral state which morning 
represents. After the temptation has been conquered, 
angels come with their benediction. At sunrise a 
new spirit passes over the savage world, and lulls it 
into rest and quiet. And after our hour of temptation, 
after some bitterness has passed into and out of our 
experience, after some keen trial of our temper, 
patience, and forbearance, after our " night," there 
comes the morning of triumph and exultation. It 
was a " night" of terrible trial for Lot, when two 
angels visited him in Sodom, but " when the morning 
arose, then the angels hastened Lot" out of the fated 
city. It was a "night" needing strength, perseverance, 
courage and patience, when Israel crossed the Eed Sea 
in the dread sound of their pursuers, but when the 
morning appeared the sea returned to his strength, and 
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the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the 
sea. When Israel lost heart in the wilderness, became 
discontented, and murmured against Moses and Aaron, 
because of their unappeased hunger, the " night" was 
one of very sad but .very natural misgiving ; nothing but 
sheer starvation seemed possible. Christians in the 
midst of plenty have been known to grieve and murmur 
because they fared no better. It was a sharp lesson for 
Israel; but when the morning rose they beheld the 
glory of the Lord, and received bread to the full. It 
was a sad "night" of weary suspense and watching, 
when the Lord was entombed from His disciples, but 
the third sunrise brought Him back again, and fulfilled 
the ancient promise, "joy cometh in the morning." 
And thus it is with us in the morning ascendency of 
love. 

How long the morning joy of a new day in our 
spiritual and moral life shall tarry in its coming, depends 
upon our own determination. Idleness, indifference, 
carelessness, giving way to weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions in character and disposition, will make our joys 
small and few, and our morning long in coming. The 
dawn of a new and better day comes upon us, in new 
and kindlier tempers, in the presence of greater light 
and warmth, in the increased activities of charity and 
kindness, in reforms that stop vices, check crimes, 
abolish abuses, foster virtues, and make the evil good 
and the good better. So will come joy to each heart, to 
the Church and to the world. The Church as a whole, 
not less than its individual members, has its nights of 
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suspense, 'watching, sadness and depression, and its 
mornings of new and happier experiences. New uses, 
increased activities, a heartier discharge of duties, and 
a nobler devotion to good, are the harbingers of new 
joys to the Church and to the world. Night must come 
not less than morning: a true philosophy wiU reckon 
upon both. When night does come we must strive to 
say with Byron, 

" In her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learn the language of another world." 

It will pass away in due time; shadows will give 
place to sunbeams, and with Havard we shall sing, 

" The morn 
Rises upon my thoughts ; her silver hand 
With her fair pencil strikes the darkness out, 
And paints the glorious face of day. 1 ' 



THE DIVINE CARE FOE MAN. 

" How desolate were nature, 

Were not a present God 

Beheld employing in its various scenes 

His active might to animate and adorn 1 
, His eye, while comprehending in one view ' 

The whole creation, fixes full on me, 

As on me shines the sun with his full blase. 

While o'er the hemisphere He spreads the same. 

His hand, while holding oceans in its palm, 

And compassing the skies, surrounds my life, 

Guards the poor rushlight from the blast of death." 

According to orthodox chronology, man has lived in 
this world some six thousand years ; according to the 
chronology of science, man has inhabited this earth 
for at least a million years; and according to the 
chronology of idealism, the earth itself, and not only 
the earth, but the sun and planets, are not so old as man, 
they having been created through him. Whichever 
theory is correct our experience is much the same. 
Man often seems to be a waif, uncared for ; or as some 
one has said, a being cast out of heaven as the dust and 
rubbish there. David said, " Thou niadest him to have 
dominion over the works of Thy hands ; Thou hast put 
all things under his feet." And it may be as David 
says; still, if it is, the fact does not enter into 
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man's conscious experience. The world seems to 
exist independently of man's wishes and prayers. A 
thousand things are yearly occurring which come in 
defiance of man's conscious authority and consent. We 
have famines from drought, and famines from continued 
rain, we have an excess on the one hand, and a short 
supply of blessings on the other, in almost every direc- 
tion in nature. Instead of a monarch man seems to be 
a slave, — the toy of a wilful, capricious materialism, 
the sport of elements he was born to rule, but which 
as yet appear to rule him. 

Appearances are often deceptive. It is quite true that 
nature seems to defy man's authority ; but this may only 
be an appearance. We know that laws operate through 
us, and yet contrary to our wish. For example, the coarse, 
deceitful, and sensual man may wish to be thought 
sincere, refined, and spiritual ; he may labour incessantly 
to impress the world that these are his real charac- 
teristics, but in spite of himself his secret escapes him. 
He may deceive a few with his specious appearances ; 
but a law is at work within him over which he has no 
arbitrary control, and which proclaims his real character 
in spite of all his efforts at concealment. His designs 
have been anticipated, his wishes have been forestalled, 
his nature has gone forth, and his friends and acquaint- 
ances are acted upon in a way adverse to himself. 
Solomon says, " Curse not the king, no, not in thy 
thought ; and curse not the rich in thy bed-chamber ; 
for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter." We all affect one 
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another at times in a way contrary to our wishes. Instead 
of ruling, man seems to be ruled ; his prayers are un- 
answered, his wishes are not realised, and though a 
law acts through and by him, yet it does so very often 
contrary to his desire. This characteristic of our life 
is known to all men; it is the subtle sphere of our 
life, and its operation is altogether apart from our 
wish and will. This sphere frequently affects people 
disagreeably, and our own life coming back to us 
through others, produces the very events that cause us to 
mourn and complain. Further, the force exerted upon 
others by the sphere of our life, does not enter into our 
sensible experience. We may be consciously in the act of 
outward prayer, acting with the desire to impress people 
graciously, and yet unconsciously, the sphere of our life 
may be working mischief. Over our real being we have 
no despotic control; the innermost quality of our life 
goes forth without our knowledge ; that, inner sphere con- 
stitutes our real ruling power, and if its influence is not 
good it will work mischief in spite of all our external 
prayers and wishes to the contrary. To on-sight facts 
seem to prove the converse of the statement " Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works of Thy 
hands ; Thou hast put all things under his feet." Our 
prayers and wishes seem to avail nothing in bad 
harvests, in storms and earthquakes, and in governing 
the wild elements of nature. Consciously this is true ; 
yet unconsciously the world may be under man's 
dominion, and yield him unqualified obedience. It 
cannot be that God takes pleasure in destroying 
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anything, or in physical evil* of any kind It can- 
not be that God sends famines, wet seasons, drought, 
epidemics, storms and other effects that destroy the 
living or greatly lessen their joys. The Lord has placed 
all things under man's dominion. Our prayers and 
wishes avail nothing, because the sphere of our life has 
gone forth on its errand of mischief. Wise words are 
no use of themselves, nor prayers, nor devout wishes ; 
the life is the arbiter of all things in heaven and on 
earth, in regeneration, and in the physical government 
of the earth. This deduction may be wrong or it may be 
right; at least it suggests to us one possible reason why 
the Lord is ever watchful over man, and it may serve to 
show man some little of the glory and honour with which 
he has been crowned. It may prove an additional incen- 
tive to a worthy and kindly life, and can hardly fail to 
attach us to the wisdom and goodness of the Lord. Man 
is nature in miniature, and in taking care of man the 
Divine government cares for and conserves whatever else 
exists. 

In speaking of what man is, our conclusions will 
mainly depend upon our standpoint of view. We may 
look at man in many different characters. As viewed by 
David the King, man is a ruler. The second view of 
man is that taken by the world. Man in this view is a 
conventional sort of being, a being agreed upon by com- 
pact The epigram has revealed the nature of this man 
in two simple lines, — 

" The robe alone our homage claims 
When magistrates are scant of brains." 
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Landor has wittily if not very reverently remarked, 
tliat " dyers and tailors, carvers and gilders, grooms and 
trumpeters, make gredter men than God makes; but 
God's men last longer,* throw them where you wilL" 
This is man agreed upon by compact, a conventional 
being, made by grooms and trumpeters, and worth 
nothing apart from the regalia in which he is always 
seen. This is man needing compassion ; and the Lord 
is mindful of him on this account It was because the 
prodigal was the prodigal that the father was mindful of 
him. Other reasons might be given, but none so good 
as this. We are too often mindful of men, because 
they are not prodigals, because they do not want bread, 
because indeed they want for nothing, — not even ob- 
sequious dalliance. We may study longer and find in the 
end no better reason for the Divine solicitude, than that 
man is conventional, a thing made by dyers and tailors, 
trumpeters and grooms, instead of the being described 
by : Shakspere, " noble in reason, infinite in faculty, in 
action like an angel, in apprehension like a god." 

The men that the world makes, truly are greater in 
their day than the men that God makes, but God's men 
last longer, throw them where you wilL Such a sad 
truth needs -no illustration; it aptly answers the ques- 
tion, " What is man that thou art mindful of him ? " 
How different was the conduct of the angel towards 
John in the Isle of Patmos, declining to be worshipped 
by him as a being beyond mortals, from the conduct of 
Herod, clad in royal apparel, and receiving the homage 
due to a .god, at the hands of the people of Tyre and 
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Sidon. And how different lias been their influence in 
the world. " Dyers and tailors, grooms and trumpeters- 
make greater men than God makes ; but God's men last 
longer, throw them where you will" The same trutK 
finds illustration in the case of Herod the Great, and 
John the Baptist, whom he ignominiously beheaded; and 
again in Dives, clad in purple and fine linen, and Lazarus 
the beggar. There was nothing conventional, nothing 
agreed upon by compact, either in John or Lazarus; 
they were lowly in the scale of being as estimated by 
conventionality, but it is gratifying to know that Wisdom 
is justified of her children; of those born of women 
there is not a greater than John the Baptist, while 
Lazarus lives on in a better world, all the happier for 
having drunk deeply of the waters of bitterness in this. 
Still, let us not slight conventionalities, known as such 
and used as such, we are all blessed by them, and in 
their wise usance the world is much happier than with- 
out them ; at the same time they are not parts of the 
real man : they fall from him at last like dead leaves 
from autumn woods. 

Another view the world takes of man is equally con- 
ventional, though somewhat different in character. In 
this view, man " is what the world chiefly associates 
with him ; he is so much property, so much professional 
skill, so much political influence, so much social power, 
so much literary reputation, so much practical capacity 
for public affairs," so much talent in oratory, the fine 
arts, science, or business. And this is man as gauged 
by the world. Sydney Smith had what he called his 
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foolometer, to measure the capacity or incapacity of 
fools, and the world has its talentometer to measure the 
magnitude of man. Good in its way, yet such manhood 
is short-lived It ends where it began, in nature ; and 
while we have nothing but praises to confer upon such 
manhood, properly speaking these possessions are ex- 
ternal to the real man, and too often act as its jailers. 

In contrast with the world's view of what man is, we 
place that of the gospel The ideal Man of the Gospels 
spake as never man spake, for the all-sufficient reason that 
He totally ignored everything not essential to human 
nature. The Divine Humanity spoke of man in the 
absolute, and not of man as an engineer, a sculptor, a 
painter, or politician. He did not ignore these natural 
vocations, but he never referred to them as essential to 
the manhood he sought to create. Having laid down 
the radical essentials of man, he left all the rest to 
follow in due course. Because the Lord spoke of man 
in the absolute as a spiritual being, it is the fashion for 
moralists to lay down as pernicious and hurtful what- 
ever is not spiritual. They call money filthy lucre, they 
call labour a curse, and they regard pleasures as little 
better than vices. The truth would be better served were 
it said, that the essential manhood of the Lord's appoint- 
ment needs all these natural aids as outlets of its growth 
and existence. 1 The farmer who pulled down his small 
barns and built larger, did wrong merely because he forgot 
his essential manhood, in love ever going forth in service 
to others. His barns, his selfish possessions, eclipsed the 

1 H. H. 535. 
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universe of mind and heart, shut out wisdom, imprisoned 
love, and turned the man into a conventional thing com- 
posed of so much property. . In broad and striking contrast 
to the worlds idea of man, the Lord calls upon us to 
forsake all and follow Him. Matthew he took from the 
customs, Peter from fishing, and Nathanael from rural 
pursuits. These could be of greater use as teachers 
than as men of business. His call was not intended to 
disorganise society, to make men disgusted with labour, 
to depreciate science, and the industries of civilized life ; 
but to enforce the principle that each man ought to do 
that which confers the greatest good upon the greatest 
number. Whoever forsakes all does this. The man of 
the world does things because they serve self; the man 
of the Lord's appointment does things to serve others. 
A true man is not less natural than others, but he 
is more spiritual. 

The saint is the ideal character of the Gospels ; earn- 
ing his living by daily toil, and writing words of wisdom 
to light up the dark centuries as they pass, words to be* 
come household phrases among thousands of unborn 
generations, and to be devoutly cherished in all time. 
This tells us what man really is. Such a being is not 
less natural than other men, but more spiritual; and 
to develop the spiritual slumbering in the natural, 
and to increase wisdom and love, without in the least 
lessening the pursuit of science and industry, are 
answers to David's question, Why is the Lord mindful 
of man? 

Another view of man is, that he is the first and purest 
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form receptive of life. 1 The most beautiful view of man, 
and the last we shall notice, is set forth in the con- 
stitution of heaven. In this view, man culminates, 
attains his final destiny, and all being is consummated. 
Man, individually, was created to become a part of man 
collectively, — man in the aggregate, or the grand man 
of the -universal heavens. This grand man of heaven, 
composed of all the good from all climes and creeds ; 
gathering into itself all the heroes, saints, and sages, and 
the poets, priests, and peoples, who have taught, acted, 
sung, or suffered for the good of man, is the end and 
purpose of creation. This accumulated manhood is the 
.one object regarded in all the operations of the Infinite, 
and as a component part of this aggregate man, the Lord 
careth for each member of the human family. To 
neglect or overlook one particular would be to mar 
the whole. As we pass through the golden gates, and 
become absorbed in the manhood of the heavens, the 
care of our Divine Father finds its supreme reward. 
Through long years of watching, through sorrows and 
temptations, the infinite goodness has followed each 
human soul, intent upon gathering it at last into its 
final and joyous home in the grand man of the heavens. 
On the high seas, in the hush of nature, and in the 
crowded city, the Lord is guiding homeward the foot- 
steps of his children. Organizations on earth, in the shape 
of nationalities, churches, institutions, and societies, 
are all working out the one problem of creation, and 
fitting men to take their place in the glorified manhood 

1 D. L. W. 6. 
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of the heavens. Not even the least or lowest must be 
forgotten in a well-ordered home or in a well-regulated 
society. All must be associated, gathered in, wrought 
up, and brought into the service of the whole ; and as 
heaven descends more fully into our midst this order 
will be more fully realized in the Church and in the 
world. There is work for all to do, in the service of a 
manhood, of which the little we individually possess is 
only a part. As essential components of a Man whose 
proportions are measured by all mankind, and whose 
powers of enjoyment, use, and blessing are equal to the 
sum of all the power ever possessed and used by our 
race, we find the one reason for the Lord's care over us, 
we find the one incentive to unity as brethren, we may 
see why men should everywhere seek to find out what 
they can best do, and why they should work with all 
their might ; we may see that there is a use for each, 
as in the body there is a use for every blood-globule 
and every : muscular fibre, and that the Lord regards 
mankind as one man, and rules over it perforce, in the 
interests and for the greatest possible good of alL 



DIVINE PERMISSIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

THE LORD JESUS ON THE SEASHORE. 

" There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not man the less, but nature more." 

Life is often called a voyage. Man is said to embark 
on the troubled ocean of life ; and the changing aspects 
of the sea are favourite figures illustrating his different 
states of mind. Many a man has taken comfort by 
comparing his own troubled thoughts to the restless 
ocean, and musing upon life's vicissitudes under the 
changeful aspect of an ocean passage. A desperate 
estate is " even as men wrecked upon a sand, that look 
to be washed off the next tide;" a mind swayed by 
equally strong and conflicting emotions, is like 

"The swan's down-feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full tide, 
And neither way inclines." 

A strong passion " is all as hungry as the sea." And 
the greatest philosopher is but like " a child gathering 
shells on the shores of a boundless ocean." A favourite 
resort of the Lord Jesus was the seashore, or the margin 
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of some pooL Pleasure, labour, and death, get some of 
their finest images from life on the water. We have all 
to cros3 the sea of life, and when the winds fail to fill 
the sails of our bark, we have to toil in rowing, stagnate 
in the calm, or diift with the tide. 

We all desire to pass through life as though we were here 
for a summer's holiday ; we desire to live without having 
cares to put aside, crosses to bear, or trials to endure. 
We are ever devising some new scheme of happiness, 
some new machine for getting along smoothly, some 
new plan for escaping the evils that befall our neigh- 
bours. And it is possible that if we spent less time and 
labour upon these holiday schemes, and took life as it 
comes to us, without either prophesying evil or planning 
to obtain more good than falls to the lot of men in 
general, we should enjoy the happiness, rest, and peace, 
so much sought after, but which, with all our scheming, 
we fail to obtain. Indeed, it is a fact well known to 
every one, that, whenever we determine to take life 
thankfully as it comes to us, and make the best of it 
without any fuss or anticipation, we always receive 
greater satisfaction, than when we receive it burdened 
by great expectations and coloured by heated fancies, 
Sophocles truly said, 

"Of autumn fruits when gathered 
Half the precious sweet is gone, 
If upon the tree hath fed 
The wasp anticipation." 

The highest felicity of life comes when we least expect 
it ; it comes because we are manfully doing our duty, 
and not thinking of or caring for anything else. Often 
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when we have expected the most, we have received the 
least ; and when we have expected nothing, inclining 
riather to forebodings of evil than to visions of good, we 
have rejoiced in a share of unexampled blessing. 

The most important events of life seem to come upon 
us suddenly ; but it is never to be forgotten that they 
really have come in the slow order of providential laws, 
and in the full cognizance of the Lord. The events 
that seem the most untimely to us, have this appear- 
ance, because we are concerned with outward effects. 
Events that crush us, that disgrace or shame us, that 
confuse or overwhelm us, never come by chance or 
haphazard; they have come with as much order as the 
summer corn, in their appointed time like the seasons, 
and in the unbroken, and may be long, chain of cause 
and effect. In years hence we shall know their where- 
fore ; we shall be in the world of causes, whereas now 
we are only in the world of effects. Events occasionally 
happen so calamitous and so sudden, that for the time 
our philosophy in relation to a good providence seems 
to fail. Take for example the sinking of the Northfleet. 
A vessel lies quietly at anchor with many hundreds of 
passengers on board. It is a fine night, no danger is 
apprehended, and all on board, save the watch, are at 
rest, when it is struck by another vessel and sunk. 
And it all transpires so unexpectedly, that three hun- 
dred perish in calm water and in sight of land It is 
probably quite impossible for us to see fuUy, by what 
law of the Divine Providence a calamity of this kind 
occurs. Generally such an event is said to be merely 
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permitted, and this statement to many minds covers 
every question. To my mind, however, it is quite as 
difficult to say why it was permitted, as to say why it 
took place. Mere permission is only to be affirmed of 
weakness; but the Lord is omnipotent Nothing can 
occur by permission because the Lord lacks power. If a 
calamity is permitted it is the smaller of two evils, and 
it tends to the greatest good of all more fully than if 
the Lord were to work a miracle, and prevent it by an 
arbitrary exercise of power. Miracles destroy freedom ; 
and hence the Lord governs the world by laws of 
order only ; each effect in the natural world having a 
sufficient cause in the spiritual. The removal of three 
hundred people from the natural to the spiritual world, 
is really a matter of very small moment, when we con- 
sider the thousands who are passing hence day by day. 
If three hundred strangers were to enter London by a 
special train, scarcely any save the railway officials 
would note the fact. They would be lost in the crowd 
in a few minutes. But if this may be affirmed of one 
city, it may be much more so of the world of spirits. 
Then again, none are strangers in the spiritual world. 
It is our home, in a fuller and wider and better sense 
than this world can be. In viewing accidents like the 
sinking of the Northfleet, we must remember that they 
are appalling, only because we see them on the natural 
side of effects, and not on the spiritual side of causes. 
They come suddenly upon us here, and must continue 
to do, so long as we see life only on the natural side ; 
but as the effects of spiritual causes, they occur no 
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Biore suddenly than the storm at sea spoken of in 
the Gospels. 1 

It is recorded in 1. Kings xxii. 34, that a certain man 
drew a bow at a venture, and smote the king of Israel 
that he died. Now strange to say, the prophet Micaiah 
had predicted by the mouth of the Lord, before the 
battle took place, that in the said battle the king must 
die. Death came suddenly upon the king, and when 
it was least expected. In the world of effects his death 
seemed quite an accident. It was by the chance or 
random shot of an archer. Ahab had escaped the well- 
aimed arrows, the matured schemes, and settled in- 
tentions of his enemies, and fell at last by what we call 
chance or hazard. In this case, however, the curtain 
that shuts off the cause-world from us is drawn aside, 
and we perceive the truth of the saying, 

'* There 's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will." 

In the world of causes the death of the king was a 
moral certainty, and when it came it created no sur- 
prise, because it was expected. To avoid being re- 
cognized as the king, Ahab disguised himself, and went 
into battle; and his plan of escape had been quite 
successful until, " a certain man drew a bow at a venture." 
But it had gone forth that Ahab must die, and a 
" certain man," — a man under an influence that failed 
not, — drew a bow, and smote the king that he died. It 
seemed like an accident, but really it was of the Lord's 
appointment. In this illustration we may see the 

1 Matt xiv., Mark vi., John vi. 
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rationale of many if not all the calamitous events in 
life. Permitted they may be; but permitted because 
they further the final good of man. We may plan and 
scheme with all care to avoid this or to effect that, but 
if in the judgment of the Lord it is better for us to be 
frustrated in our designs, events take place under an 
influence that never fails, and our plans and schemes 
are brought to nothing. 

It may be asked, " Are we then to let matters take 
their own course, and not do anything to obtain our 
wish ? If a divinity shapes our ends, what is the use of 
seeking good?" There are some people who believe 
Providence is fate; they trust to Providence to cure 
them in sickness, in the belief that if they are to live 
they need not call in the aid of medical skill, and that 
if they are to die nothing can prevent their dying. 
The folly of this is seen in the fact, that we know for 
certain some of the laws regulating life and death. We 
know that certain medicines, under ordinary circum- 
stances, will produce a fixed result. Voltaire wittily 
remarked, that " incantations will destroy a flock of 
sheep, if administered with a certain quantity of arsenic" 
Arsenic is known to act uniformly; and in the pos- 
session of this fact and of all knowledge of a similar 
character, the world of causes is so far unveiled, and the 
laws of the Divine Providence are so far known. The 
Lord operates in all ordinary cases by the laws thus 
known ; but if it is better for a sick patient that life in 
this world should cease, a new condition is induced 
which is not subject to the ordinary laws of nature, and 
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the spirit passes away. Where the laws of ordinary 
life and health are known, it becomes a sin against God 
not to give them due observance. And this principle 
applies to every circumstance of our life. Where law is 
known it is Divine law ; divine causes are thereby un- 
veiled ; the way of our life is discovered, and in neglect- 
ing the observance of such law man becomes guilty 
before the Lord, and an offender against the neighbour. 



Our trials and labours are divinely appointed. It is 
said in the forty-fifth verse of the sixth chapter of Mark, 
that " the Lord constrained His disciples to get into the 
ship, and to go to the other side, while He sent away the 
people." We are often forced, somewhat unpleasantly 
and against our natural inclination, to show what we are 
made of; to manifest whether we prefer to sink when 
we might swim ; to show whether we will be idle when 
we might be up and doing ; and to decide whether we 
prefer evil to good. We cannot always tell what people 
mean. Sometimes we meet those whom we cannot 
fathom. They seem friendly and well-meaning towards 
us; but we are not sure of their intentioa There is 
something in them not quite evident, and we force them 
to avow themselves in their true colour by, it may be, 
an unpleasant difference, or a clash of interests. It is 
better for our peace of mind that we should thus know 
our man, and be known of him. And this the Lord is 
ever doing in relation to ourselves. He is ever con- 
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straining us to know ourselves ; forcing us into storms 
to fetch out our best energies, to develop our characters, 
to make us work, and to cause us to see our need of His 
divine presence in the power of wisdom and love. We 
are all apt to toy and dally on the sea-shore of ideas, 
doctrines, knowledges, and intellectual convictions. We 
dare not commit ourselves fully to them. We stand 
and admire them, as we stand on the sea-shore and 
admire the restless waters. We would rather examine 
and criticise their wonderful contents, and talk, it may 
be, of the dangers of those who go down to the sea in 
great ships. Besides, there is often pleasant company 
on the sea-shore of the mind, as well as on the natural 
sea-shore, and in that company we may find our chief 
delight And the Lord is ever constraining us to 
commit our all to His sure Word. 



We read, that just before the Lord " constrained His 
disciples," He had fed a multitude of about five thou- 
sand men. The disciples represent all the higher quali- 
ties and affections of the soul ; and the multitude of five 
thousand represent all the lower desires and affections of 
the natural mind. Before the Lord sends this multitude 
away, they are the chief source of our pleasure and 
delight, and we are slow to leave them. In them we 
recognise many old friends and companions ; it may be 
our father and mother, our brothers and sisters, repre- 
senting the primary loves and ideas of our life, and to 
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these we are loth to say, Farewell ! This multitude 
represents the long-tried principles of natural life, — 
principles that have grown into habits, affections not 
perhaps resulting in open evil, but which have tied us 
down far too much to time and sense and to the ways 
of the world, and have shut out the consideration of 
Divine and spiritual subjects. In this multitude we 
also see the dreamers, the castle-builders, the romancers, 
the wizards, the satirists, the comedians, the punsters, 
the wits, and the gay companions which have been the 
pride and glory of our youth. We are wedded to them, 
we have learnt to love them, they have furnished us 
with amusement, and we are not willing to embark on 
the waves of an untried life and leave them behind. 
We linger among our old loves, our old affections, our 
old habits and ways of life, and cling to them as the 
emigrant on the pier clings to the friends that, in 
setting sail for the country of his adoption, he must 
leave behind. On the ope hand, there is the sea of 
new- ideas, new doctrines, new knowledges and convic- 
tions ; and on the other, there are the multitude of our 
natural ideas and affections. We want to have the 
blessing and the benefit of both. This multitude is 
gay, and pleasant, and festive ; but it is averse to the 
duties that ennoble the manhood and beautify life, and 
indifferent to the higher needs of intellect and heart ; 
and the Lord constrains us to get into the ship, and 
enter upon a new existence. 

The sea-shore of natural knowledge is all well in the 
days previous to regeneration, in the days of thoughtless 
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youth, — when sense, and nature, and the lower side of 
being are all we care about. But salvation and immortal 
life are not in the multitude on the sea-shore. It is 
true, that that multitude is fed and cared for by the 
Lord ; but it can never enter into the highest walks of 
life. There is no salvation and no knowledge of heaven 
in the natural mind. Serviceable as sense is, useful 
as are the powers of the natural mind and heart, 
they have to be put off and sent away. Sense, and 
natural ideas and affections never enter into true re- 
ligion, never enter the kingdom where God's will is 
done. They that worship the Father must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. " Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the ground whereon thou standest is 
holy." The shoes like the senses are of the earth ; they 
belong to nature ; they are most valuable servants ; but 
in true worship we leave them at the temple door. 
When man lives from spiritual ideas and affections, and 
makes the senses and the natural mind their servants 
and dependants, he is said in Scripture language to 
" put the shoes from off his feet," or " to send away the 
people." 

The Lord wishes to "send away the people" from every 
one, and is ever constraining us to pass over the sea of 
knowledge, in ships of true doctrine, to Bethsaida, the 
state of regeneration from goodness of life. It is to be noted 
that the Lord only constrained His disciples to embark, 
and pass over to Bethsaida, intending to send the people 
away. But our lower desires, affections and ideas are 
not so easily divorced. In John vi. 26, we find that 
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•some of the multitude followed Jesus to the other side, 
where He accused them of seeking loaves and fishes ; 
and not until tasks of the highest spiritual character had 
been set them did they disperse. 

In all this we see what spiritually occurs in us, and 
we are taught a lesson of trust in Providence. The 
disciples once on the sea, once committed to new ideas 
and feelings, and out of the way of the multitude, were 
compelled to make the best of their position ; to sink, 
or struggle to swim ; to labour, or drift hopelessly with 
the wind and waves; to battle with adverse circum- 
stances, or to founder and die unworthily. Their danger 
and labour from the storm at sea appeared to come upon 
them suddenly, and yet it was all beautifully arranged 
in the Divine love and wisdom. Probably they thought 
their position hard and trying ; that their Master had 
advised them unwisely, and that His sympathy and aid 
had been withdrawn. We often think in the same way, 
after we have committed ourselves to Our Father's 
words and principles of life. Every trust in the con- 
viction of truth and duty, is sure to end in a storm, is 
sure to rouse up enemies within us, and possibly with- 
out us. We shall often wish ourselves safely on shore 
again, with the gay and jesting company we loved so 
welL But the first sacrifice is the hardest, and once 
made we never look back with regret. The Master of 
the storm is nearer than we thought ; He never allows 
us to labour or endure one moment too long if we are in 
earnest, and if we are not in earnest, He makes life like 
a restless, troubled sea. 
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Before the disciples set out for Bethsaida, the city of 
salvation, they had been fed and strengthened. Every 
provision was made for their safety and wellbeing ; they 
had been prepared to weather the storm, and when it 
came, they toiled in rowing. They resisted as of them- 
selves ; they used the common methods and remedies 
for weathering a storm, they knew some of the laws of 
the Divine Providence, they knew that safety lay in row- 
ing and steering, in heading the waves ; and while they 
had strength they battled and toiled, and when strength 
failed them, the contest was cut short by the appear- 
ance of the Lord. The storm had had the desired effect ; 
it fetched out the one spark of heroism needed in the 
resistance of evil, and it showed them the nearness of, 
and the care exercised over them by, their Divine 
Master. Thus is it with us. We are let down into 
our evils purposely at times; ay, even constrained to 
face evil, as the disciples were constrained to cross the 
sea on a stormy night By it the Lord show3 us how evil 
we are and how little we have to boast of ; He seeks there- 
by to call out our humility and meekness, and to induce 
us to use such means and obey such laws, as are divinely 
appointed for securing happiness and salvation. 



THE VALUE OF GOOD DEEDS. 

■ 

" There is no virtue separate from lore ; 
There is no virtue but is born of lore ; 
All evil is the opposite, and dies 
When love hath won the being to itself. 

Heaven is love." 

A whiter of the last century, in speaking of the 
monkish error, that outward good works only were 
necessary to salvation, makes the following assertion, 
"The great majority at this day do not comprehend 
how thinking and willing can be of any consequence, 
and regard speaking and acting as everything." i He 
further says, " Cease, therefore, to enquire within thy- 
self, what are the good works which I shall do, or what 
good shall I do, that I may receive life eternal ; abstain 
only from evils as sins ; and look to the Lord, and the 
Lord will teach and lead thee." 2 These passages may 
serve at least, to make us question the power attributed 
to outwaTd good works, if not to dissipate the fallacy, 
that in religion speaking and acting are everything. 

Since Gain and Abel presented their offerings to 
Jehovah with totally different results, men have been 
offering similar gifts of outward works on the altar of 
their religion, with equally dissimilar consequences. 

1 H. H. 495. * Ap. Exp. 979. 
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The offerings of Cain and Abel were equally worthy 
regarded outwardly; for in ceremony truth and false- 
hood present the same face. Cain brought of the fruits 
of the earth, and Abel of the firstlings of his flock ; and 
so far as the offerings were concerned, the one's was 
as acceptable as the other's. Yet it is written, that 
" Unto Cain and to his offering the Lord had not re- 
spect;" while of Abel it is written, " And the Lord had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering." If nothing more, 
these statements at least establish the truth of the 
assertion, that outward works are not the whole, but 
only a part of religion. Moral excellence is affirmed, 
not of any outward act, but of the outward act conjoined 
with good intention and worthy motive. Experience 
teaches us, that the beauty of outward good works may 
masquerade the most unseemly purposes. The pleasing 
drapery of refinement and good taste, as seen in worthy 
and pious actions, may be only a cloak, exquisitely 
braided and falling in elegant folds, but after all con- 
cealing the real and inner nature of the wearer. 

In warring against the deceptive beauty of good 
works, and estimating their value, no word here is in- 
tended to lessen the great importance of good outward 
actions. There is no good in any man unless it is 
shown in his outward life ; we might as well talk of a 
jeweller making the inside of a jewel of pure gold, and 
the outside of brass, as talk of a good man whose out- 
ward life is mean and worthless. At the same time, 
good works do not of necessity make a man really good 
within, or before the Lord. Though we are about to 
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inculcate somewhat strongly, the necessity of feeling 
gentle and kind, and of thinking truthfully and wisely, 
yet we are not to enforce any the less every kind of 
goodness in outward deed. The sovereign to be good 
and sterling must be gold outside ; at the same time a 
sovereign is good and sterling not because it is gold 
outside, but because the very heart of the coin is as 
golden and excellent as the surface. The same prin- 
ciple is equally true of a really good man, and yet the 
fact is not equally known or acknowledged. We are not 
good because we do good outward works, any more than 
all that glitters is gold. Yet we are not to be in favour 
of good works any the less, because we insist upon 
true thoughts and kind feelings so much the more. 

The question put by the lawyer to the Lord, " What 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?" was based 
upon the outward religion of the Jews. Good outward 
works have always had the tendency, to foster imaginary 
differences between man and man, to engender saintly 
pride, pious vanity and religious conceit, and to separate 
religion from the world. This was the necessary con- 
sequence of Judaism; it fostered differences between 
men on the outside, and engendered Pharisaic vanity 
and conceit. It turned religion into doing something 
merely ; instead of feeling gentle and kind and think- 
ing truthfully, and afterwards making it a natural 
revelation of good works, in which gentleness and truth 
might exist as a beautiful soul in an equally lovely 
body. " The sap of all countries and of all ages circulates 
in our veins ;" like the Jews, we are often happy merely 
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through our eyes. There is the love of beautiful dress 
inherent in us alL And so long as the outside shows to 
advantage, and we are happy through our eyes, we are 
apt to think no evil This happiness is one of the 
strong delusions of our nature ; and it enters as much 
into our religion as into anything else. Very few think 
a knowledge of the truth or love to the Lord, as necessary 
to genuine piety as outward goodness. We place deeds 
before feelings and thoughts. We say we ought to 
compel ourselves to speak kindly and to act with con- 
siderate generosity ; and it is quite true we ought ; but 
not because kind words and good deeds will give us 
eternal life, for of themselves they will not ; but we are. 
to compel ourselves to do good, because the truth that 
the Lord gives us enjoins it. Whatever good deed is 
done from any motive lower than this, is done from self- 
righteousness, and we get the reward of it in this life 
only. 

It is a popular belief, that if we would acquire a 
godly character we must outwardly manifest it; and 
that if we provide the external form of godliness the 
spirit which giveth life will flow in. Nor can it be 
denied, perhaps, that it is necessary to provide the out- 
ward form; but the idea is altogether delusive which 
leads man to forms and ceremonies, or to the assumption 
of virtues and graces as a means to spiritual life. Shak- 
spere's motto, " Assume a virtue if you have it not," is* 
the philosophy of a materialist; it is right for a man 
of the world. It is necessary very often to assume a 
virtue in dealing with the mammon of unrighteousness ; 
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it is demanded by prejudice, by the narrow-minded, and 
by the people with whom you must seem to agree or 
incur enmity, or to whom you . must offer the in- 
cense of flattery or lose their sympathy and interest; 
but it is a fatal mistake to suppose, that to assume a 
virtue is the way to become anything but a time-serv- 
ing hypocrite, or can do more than clothe the life with 
appearances " fair and good." To refrain from outward 
evil from any motive, lends " a kind of easiness to the 
next abstinence;" but to refrain from evil does not 
necessarily produce heavenly affections, or a heavenly 
state of mind. And he who said, " Assume a virtue if 
you have it not," teaches this law of life when he says, 
the second abstinence makes 

" The next more easy ; 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature." 

The true worth of habit, of assumed virtue, and of good 
outward conduct merely, is here truly estimated. It 
almost can change the stamp of nature, but not wholly. 
And while assumed virtue may be better than open vice 
socially considered, yet it changes no man's nature, it 
takes no man to heaven. 

It would be very pleasant indeed if assumption, or 
the outward act of kindness, gave us the inward mind 
and heart. But this doctrine is nowhere taught in the 
Word. The command is, " Cleanse first that which is 
within the cup and platter, that the outside of them 
may be clean also." In a similar manner, it is frequently 
said of those who were cured of diseases by the Lord, 
that their faith had made them whole. After. the 
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woman had touched the hem of the Lord's garment and 
was consciously cured, the Lord said, " Daughter, thy 
faith hath made thee whole/' And when a woman 
followed Him to Simon's house, washed His feet with 
her tears, and anointed them with precious ointment, 
the Lord at last dismissed her with, " Go in peace ; thy 
faith bath saved thee." In each case the outward work 
was taken like string and paper to a parcel of costly 
goods ; it was a thing thrown in as a matter of course. 
And it was so, because faith spiritually understood, is 
trust in that which is believed from rational conviction. 
It was not the outside that made the cup clean, but 
the inside ; and it was not the outward deed that saved 
the sinner, or cured the sick, but reliance in act upon 
that which the mind saw and acknowledged to be true. 
In like manner, in answer to the lawyer's question what 
he should do to be saved, the Lord bade him love the 
Lord with all his heart, and his neighbour as himself. 
He ordered nothing to be done of an outward character; 
not that outward works were of no consequence, but 
because outward works must follow if the inward love 
was a fact. If we examine the ten commandments, we 
find that they refer principally to things that are not 
to be done. They forbid evil without directly enjoining 
good. To a person desiring reformation, regeneration, 
and eternal life, there is but one way, and that is by 
keeping the commandments ; as the Lord says, " He that 
loveth Me keepeth My commandments." 

Religion is not a strained or unnatural thing, but to 
a right-minded man it is simplicity itself. The first 
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requisite of religion, like the first requisite of anything 
else, is in knowledge. If a man has not sufficient in- 
terest in religion to do more than pray, subscribe to 
charities, and engage in formal acts of worship, there is 
nothing in him out of which to make even a doorkeeper 
in the house of God. Every truly religious man must 
first have right thoughts and feelings ; and if he lacks 
them and apes the actions of the good man in outward 
works, he repeats the folly of the fabled ass when he 
borrowed the lion's skin. Which is the lion's skin only, 
or which is the real lion, is not always easy or even 
possible to tell ; still, it is absolutely essential for our 
safety and good to get quit of the fallacy, that by assum- 
ing the lion's skin we acquire the lion's heart ; or that 
by doing good and kind deeds we shall obtain the grace 
and goodness that abide for ever. 

1 am quite aware that the religion which makes 
good works the one essential, wears to many minds a 
"lovely and attractive aspect;" nor have I anything 
to say against good works as the evolution, the natural 
results of truth and love ; but apart from truth in the 
intellect and love in the heart, they are like the skin with- 
out the lion. It has been the fashion, like the Jews, like 
hermits, monks, nuns, and the ascetic part of mankind 
in general, to separate religion from the world, and we 
are all apt to do this to a greater or less extent. Some- 
how we naturally think that religious acts, so called, are 
better than those not so regarded, or than those that are 
done in the world. And yet in reality it is not so. 

The ancient Jew thought that eternal life was gained 

D 
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by doing things called religious, as distinguished from 
actions called secular. This fallacy was carried so far, 
that a strict Jew would not eat an egg produced on a 
Monday, because it was formed on the Sabbath of rest. 
The Lord came to unite the church and the world which 
had thus been divorced. And He sought to effect this 
union, by placing the origin of religion and eternal life 
in love and knowledge, instead of in doing something 
outwardly called religious, as it had been in the church 
among the Jews. Thus, when the expounder of the 
ceremonial law asked the Lord Jesus, what new religious 
ceremony he was to observe as a means of entrance to 
His new kingdom, and as a trap for a heretic seeking 
to change the laws of Moses, the Lord disarmed His 
questioner instantly, by placing the origin of eternal 
life in love ; and thus leaving the whole Jewish ritual 
unmolested. 

There is no need to make artificial fires to melt the 
winter's snows and ice, they will be sure to disappear 
when the warm sunshine comes. Attacking outward 
acts as a means of making men really good, is like set- 
ting the weathercock in order to change the wind. Let 
us by all means make good laws for the criminal, the 
weak and foolish, and enforce them ; let us have the 
lion's skin if we cannot get the real lion, and have the 
cup clean on the outside rather than not clean in any 
part ; still we must always remember, that if we would 
alter outward effects permanently, we must alter the 
causes that produced them. Unless we can teach a fool 
wisdom, we can never make him act uniformly like a 
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wise man; unless we can teach children to love the 
truth, we can never make them truthful ; unless we can 
get our youth to see clearly and rationally, the difference 
between truth and error in theology, and so present the 
difference that they shall love truth, we can never make 
them steadfast and reliable Christian men and women. 
While religion is believed to consist merely in good 
outward actions, without much or any regard to tha 
ideas and affections from which they proceed, one church 
will be considered quite as good as another. We have 
many things to unlearn, and one of them is, that religion 
and immortal life do not originate in doing something 
of an outward character, but in feeling ever gentle and 
loving; in always maintaining a love of truth and 
simplicity, and in enjoying a state of mind in which 
evils are shunned as sins against God. When this is 
the case all else follows as an effect from its proper 
cause ; good actions are of necessity done, and done in 
a reverent and becoming spirit as much in the world as 
in the church. Good deeds are then not regarded as 
means for making us good ; but they are done, because 
pure and good love is the mainspring and source of 
every act of our life. 

Accusations of impiety have been more than once 
brought against congregations, because they are in the 
habit of hurrying out of church, and instantly engaging 
in conversation foreign to the service just concluded. 
The young ladies are accused of comparing notes about 
dress, and the men of talking about the theatre, the 
secrets of business, and the state of the political world. 
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It may be better not to do these things on the church 
steps for the sake of the appearance ; but the notion that 
it is wrong, or that it is sinful to behave thus, is an 
error, and arises from the old notion that religion is to 
do something called religion, and not to feel loving, and 
delight in the truth; it is rooted in the notion that the 
Church and the world are divorced and at enmity ; and 
the sooner we get rid of the error the better. 

Let the young ladies go out of the building called the 
church, and . talk about their dress, carrying into their 
conversation the gentle affections of love to God and one 
another ; and let the men do the same thing in reference 
to politics and business. This needs to be done more 
and more ; and the world and the Church will never be 
one until it is done on every subject which has interest 
for the human mind. The principle of love must be 
carried into everything, and will be if doing good is a 
reality and not an appearance only. The principle of 
eternal life is love, not outward action ; if we love 
truly we cannot fail to act worthily; love will con- 
secrate everything to good, even to dress and business. 
Outward deeds alone make men neither good nor evil, 
but the love from which they proceed. 

" To the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 1 ' 

Love is the measure of all worth both in God and 
man. Other standards may be set up as the criterions 
of goodness; others have been set up, and many of 
them have passed away; and so will pass away all 
others, till love only shall test and determine the 
true value of good outward deeds. 



THE DIVINE CHOICE. 

" The wise man is but a clever infant spelling letters from a hiero- 
graphical prophetic book, the lexicon of which lies in eternity." 

To know the Divine will, and to have the Divine power 
propitiously exercised on his behalf, have been the desire 
of man from time immemorial. Sacrifices to powers good 
and evil, attest man's desire to have the agencies above 
him wielded in his favour ; while the ancient oracles dis- 
cover man's desire to know the Divine will From the 
Scandinavian consulting the Destinies, to ourselves con- 
sulting our Bibles, men have wished the power of God 
to be on their side. The Pharisees desired nothing more 
earnestly, than to have the power and influence of the 
Lord at their command. These men sought the baptism 
of John the same as the most worthy of its recipients ; 
they sought the monopoly of whatever could give them 
weight and importance; and though they failed to 
appreciate the conduct appointed by the Divine 
wisdom, they desired to enjoy the best of all the bless- 
ings at the disposal of the Divine power. Yet this 
behaviour is matter of no surprise. It is like much of 
human life in its most modern dress, and it is very 
similar to much that we find in the earliest records of 
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our race. The oracles of the ancient world were not 
always above the bias of corrupt influence : and the in- 
testation of the Divine will in the modern world, is 
not always free from party interest and limitation. 
Times, beliefs, and circumstances have changed, yet 
mankind does not seem to have lost in the least its 
desire to know the Divine will, to have the Divine 
power on its side, and withal to evade much that the 
Divine wisdom hath ordained. The cry raised at the 
outset of every war is, " God and my right ;" and yet at 
every turn those who raised the cry evade the charities 
which God has prescribed. But in our keenest satire 
on human folly let us not quarrel with our nature. 
This conduct is natural ; yet above the nature of man 
there is a power at work checking it at every turn, 
evolving order out of disorder, bringing evil to an end, 
and establishing good on a broader and firmer base. 
Our subject invites us to the consideration of this 
mighty agent 

Beyond and above the conscious labours and aims of 
men there exists a directing agent for good, which we 
may very properly call the Divine Choice. This (Jhoice 
may be described in strange language as in Psa. xlvii. 
4, " The excellency of Jacob whom He loved," it may 
be apprehended by us in the providence which is ever 
seeking to form a heaven of angels out of the human 
race, it may shine forth in the influence that is leading 
men to adopt principles of charity, or it may find out- 
ward expression in the law of " Natural Selection ;" but 
be the outward exponent of it what it may, no man at 
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present finds this choice wholly the spring of his own 
self-approved history. Never at any time has human 
life revealed much of the excellency, chosen by the 
Lord as man's supreme good. With most of us con- 
duct is a lusty and resolute protest against our luck, 
our fortune, our fate, and the events that come to us by 
an agency above and beyond our control. like the 
Jews of old, we are being carried to a land whither 
we would not. We protest, remonstrate, denounce, 
expostulate ; but events come, and we have to make 
the best of them ; hopes fade, and we have to endure 
the disappointment ; and pains attack us, and we have 
to bear the sufferings they bring. Few of us can yet 
say, " He shall choose our inheritance for us." We are 
slowly getting to see that the Lord never interferes with 
anything, and never appoints anything contrary to our 
highest and best interests. Each year, we are getting 
more and more to see the particulars of the Divine 
laws, and thereby to appreciate more fully the current 
events of life. The world has long professed its belief that 
the very hairs of our heads are numbered, and that not a 
sparrow falls without permission. And so far the world 
acts wisely ; but it is patent to every observer that the 
world does not understand the particulars on which this 
general belief is founded ; also, that it does not act upon 
its profession. The reason is, that it is much easier to 
generalise than to particularise ; it is much easier " to 
pick up a handful than a single grain of sand." 
Happily, however, this is an age of science ; and an age 
therefore in which belief descends into minute par- 
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ticulars. We all believe generally that the Lord does 
choose our inheritance for us, and yet in the particulars 
of our life this belief is apt to be denied. To be of use 
a belief must descend into particulars, and in so far as 
it fails to do this, so far it is without point and purpose. 
* To handle great bodies requires little delicacy." Great 
beliefs are like great bodies ; their usance produces the 
Tough and ready workman, but not the refined and 
polished artist. We are not blessed by the mountain 
quarry, until the stone is hewn and shaped to meet some 
particular want. And so of general belief. It is like the 
mountain quarry ; and the particular truths into which 
scientific and philosophic research separates a general 
belief, are like the stones that are hewn for some 
definite purpose in our social life. 

One marked particular of the Divine choice is seen 
in the displacement of the power vested in majorities. 
In every country there is a majority and a minority 
that never act together. Yet no majority retains power 
for long. Having weeded out some evil, or strengthened 
some good, the majority is either led or forced from 
office. Above the power of organization and the 
schemes and aims of parties, there is a controlling agency 
very much resembling fate. This fate, or Divine choice, 
leaves the career of no party or nation unchecked. It 
is the spirit of regeneration, the genius of progress, the 
world-soul of the planet we inhabit evolving itself; and 
in its progress it either carries nations and parties along 
with it, crushes them by swift revolution, or leaves them 
to a slow and silent decay. 
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A second particular of this choice is its influence on 
men individually. Many events are constantly occur- 
ring which jar upon our sensibilities, cause us pain, 
worry our lives, and anger our tempers. To say that 
they need not, is to say that our organization is different 
from what it is. Events do vex us; and perhaps it is 
meant that they should. 

Certainly a third particular of our life seems to be, 
that the beauties and excellencies, the higher and the 
highest features of human nature, shall be produced by 
suffering, by a stiff battle for life, and by vigorous 
labour. The road is purposely made rough in order to 
mend it. Science at present has invented nothing to 
supersede this necessity. It has made many efforts, but 
at present the stern fact remains, that the way of life is 
purposely made rough in order to mend it Above the 
easy-chair philosophy which we all endorse, and above 
the scheming and fortune-hunting, the ambition and 
pleasure-seeking, which so largely occupy our thoughts, 
there watches a remorseless spirit ever busy in rough- 
ing the road in order to mend it, ever guiding the 
reformer's plough across the barren paradises of idle 
imagination, scattering broadcast ideas that come crash- 
ing into our minds, and producing events that force our 
easy-going souls to vigorous and resolute activity. The 
Lord has not made choice of some great good, or some 
worthy end to crown the life of man and there left it. 
The Lord's choice of peace on earth, good will among 
men, and rest in heaven, is the very soul of the universe, 
and is ever confronting us in the righteous issues of 
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wrong and painful events. Wrong ideas and wrong 
feelings land us in such difficulty, that at last we are 
made willing to exchange wrong for right, error for 
truth, and evil for good, in order to escape torment. 
Every crisis through which the world has been led, has 
proceeded in obedience to the Divine law of order illus- 
trated in the parable of the wheat and tares. Each 
period has ended in separating the tares from the wheat, 
in separating the false from the true, and in a fresh 
start upon a higher plane of action* This Divine choice 
is also constantly forcing us individually into circum- 
stances needing patience, endurance, forgiveness, charily, 
a peaceable temper, and the exercise of generous feeling 
as the means of regeneration, and growth in beauty and 
refinement of character. It is indeed as Shakspere has 
given it, in describing the dangers of the English at day- 
dawn before the battle of Agincourt : — 



"There is some soul of good in tilings eru, 
Would men obserringly distil it out ; 
For oar bed neighbours make ns early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry : 
Beside they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to ns all ; admonishing. 
That we should dress ns fairly for our end. 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himseUl " 

And thus it is, the road is purposely made rough in 
order to mend it 

Illustrations of this lesson meet us not merely in one 
but in every part of creation. Physically, the world 
progresses in beauty by what is now known as the law 
of Xatural Selection. Good things have a stronger 
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affinity for each other and greater tenacity of life than 
evil ones. Good, in spite of great drawbacks, is con- 
stantly extirpating evil. The stream of life is guided 
into new and healthier channels; and by the Divine 
choice in the circumstances of life, man realises an in- 
creasing possibility of all excellence. life, however, is 
ordained to be a tough fight. The best part of human 
nature has to overcome the base and worthless before 
the soul finds rest Nor is man permitted to select 
his enemies. They meet us in our pathway where 
escape is impossible, and where courage or cowardice, 
duty or disobedience, must be shown. The world is let 
down into its own evils, as the only means of lifting it 
out of them. No great or new blessing comes to us as 
a lasting heritage without a struggle. Amongst men, 
animals, and plants, the strong take the lead, elbow the 
weak into the back-ground, and establish the order of 
things on a broader foundation. By the gentle force of 
circumstances we are raised in our own eyes, and are 
induced to adopt many blessings not exactly of our own 
choosing. Nothing perhaps is more interesting than 
the contemplation of this law ; and certainly nothing is 
more calculated to make us patient in suffering and 
reverent towards the Lord. One law is at work in 
matter and in mind ; both matter and mind take new 
forms together and advance side by side. 

Few things show us the worth of circumstances that 
jar upon our sensibilities, and that force us either to 
noble action or ignoble cowardice, more clearly than the 
laws of plant life. Few sights are more charming than 
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the rich and manifold colours of the autumn woods. It 
matters little whether the mind is cultivated by art or 
not, there is an instinctive appreciation of the rich and 
beautiful colours that gather over the woods at the close 
of the year. We all appreciate the effect ; but it is very 
doubtful if any of us fully appreciate the cause. We 
are told, that those lovely colours are produced by failing 
nourishment 1 A cause most unpoetic, most strangely 
foreign to the romance of beauty, and opposed to our 
notions of things as they should be. The trees that are 
abundantly fed through each season of the year, display 
no such beauties of colouring at any period in their 
existence. The pine forest, the cedar and yew are 
sombre green the year in and the year out. These trees 
feel no stress of circumstances, no gentle pressure within 
or without, and they put forth no new charm to gladden 
weary eyes. There is something tragic in the most 
familiar laws of being. The world without shows us 
the nature of the world within. The highest forms of 
life come, not by indulgence, not by luxurious ease, but 
by the energies called into play by feelings, thoughts, 
events, and temptations, that threaten our very exist- 
ence. It is only in such periods as these, that man 
displays the force of character and the rare excellences 
of nature that charm all beholders. The circumstances 
that thus come to us, however, are not matters of our 
own choice ; they come by a law above our will, and 

1 For proof of this and similar statements in reference to leaves 
and flowers, the reader is referred to The Philosophy of Botany, in 
Science Gossip for 1873 ; and to Bible Teachings in Nature, by Hugh 
Macmillan. 
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illustrate the words, " He shall choose our inheritance 
for us." 

Once more; it is a growing belief among men of 
science, that the flowers of plants are merely " modified 
leaves, specialized for the act of reproduction." Further, 
flowers are now said to be not the result of easy abun- 
dance, but poverty of nutritious material. Leaf- buds 
can be transformed into flower-buds by the process of 
"crippling," or withholding due nourishment. When 
wild flowers are removed to gardens, and to conditions 
of greater luxury and nourishment, they very often cease 
to flower ; the flower-buds run into leaf-buds, and the 
plants bear nothing but foliage. The cause here is 
equally opposed to our notions of things as they should 
be. The cause of this degeneracy in wild-flowers is 
first, that they are removed from the stiff battle of life 
with other plants ; and secondly, that they are furnished 
with rich soil, well weeded ; and being thus provided 
with elements of idle ease, they degenerate and become 
flowerless. Happily, matters have been so ordained, that 
degeneracy shall be the exception and not the rule in 
the floral world. It is provided by a choice above the 
chances of accident, above the possibilities of contin- 
gency, that plants shall be so circumstanced that they 
must come to perfection in flowers and seeds. Each 
one of us ought to regard this provision with devout 
admiration, and see in his own life and in nature below 
him, one and the same law, and one and the same 
necessity for the gentle pressure of hard and somewhat 
unpleasant circumstances. 
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Botanists further assure us, that the original cause of 
floral colour lies in pinched circumstances, hard fare, 
and a small supply of nourishment In the far-off past 
plants were gentlypressed to flower, and the colours which 
were best suited to the production of the best quality of 
seed, were preserved and made permanent by the law 
of Natural Selection. The same origin is assigned to 
the great variety of forms which gladden our eyes in the 
floral world. 

No doubt all these laws are sadly opposed to our 
natural notions of things as they should be. At the 
same time, they are strangely consonant with our ex- 
perience of life as it is. Conflict and struggle are uni- 
versal, and are equally necessary for our wellbeing. We 
are not asked if we will die, or if our friends shall go 
hence ; we are not asked if we will be visited by loss, 
by unpleasant events, by pain and various wants, long- 
ings, and aspirations : they come, by a choice not our 
own, and the question is not, Shall we entertain them ? 
but, How shall we deal with them ? 

Our way lies open in the history of flowers. Better 
teachers, or teachers more sweet and beautiful than 
flowers, no man can ask. They speak a language we 
all feel, and show us the meaning of many dark experi- 
ences which we have all passed through, and must yet 
again endure as the years pass away. A choice above 
their own has shaped, and coloured, and perfected all 
the flowers that bloom ; and a like choice has guided 
the history of man in general, and still guides the. 
regeneration of each one of us in particular. We often 
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do not know the meaning of events and cares when 
they come, nor do we like them: we shall find our 
comfort in the history of loveliness about us, and in the 
Divine laws that unfold life in grace and beauty, in the 
material world. A choice above our own, is ever guiding 
us into upward paths of progressive being, and beautify- 
ing our life with good. One law is dominant every- 
where ; a voice is ever saying, " Come up hither," and 
by a long but certain pathway, all peoples are being led, 
"to the heights of wider-viewed intelligence and more 
perfect organisation." 



AVOIDING THE CROSS. 

" Reader, if thou an oft-told tale wilt trust, 
Thou It gladly do and suffer what thou must." 

At the first view, it seems inexpressibly hard, that 
the most beautiful example of human life ever given, 
must of necessity achieve its final triumph on the cross. 
The Lord Jesus often referred to the sad ending which 
awaited Him; and on one occasion it is written that 
Peter rebuked Him, and boldly contravened His Mas- 
ter's belief by asserting, " This shall not be unto Thee." 
And, naturally speaking, Peter's conduct in predicting a 
better end for his Master than that of the cross, is one of 
the most worthy features in his whole life, and illustrates 
the better side of his character. In Peter's esteem there 
was something contradictory in a great life, like that of 
the Lord Jesus, and its apparently unworthy issue on 
the cross. He associated moral excellence with social 
distinction, with worldly prosperity, with popularity, 
and an uncommon degree of happiness ; and when the 
Lord predicted opposition from the chief priests, elders 
and scribes, and a death of the greatest ignominy and 
shame, Peter gallantly rose against an injustice so very 
manifest, and tried to infuse into his Master's mind 
more cheerful anticipations. Then followed the stern, 
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and seemingly' undeserved rebuke, "Get thee behind Me; 
Satan : for thou sav.ourest not the things that be. of God, 
but those that be of man." The cross was an essential 
part of the Divine programme ; nor could it be excluded 
from high moral life, whethe* in the Lord or in His 
followers. Hence, in the next breath to that which 
bore Peter's rebuke, the Lord announced the astounding 
truth, " If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow Me." 

Self-denial and the cross were not included in Peter's 
theory of life, and, naturally speaking, they are not in 
any man's. It is more than probable, that if the Christian 
dispensation conferred social distinction, worldly pros- 
perity, popularity, an uncommon degree of comfort and 
affluence, in addition to, or instead of, the cross, and rest 
in heaven, many would feel an interest in it who now 
regard it with indifference. Perhaps every one has 
shared the feeling of 'Peter, that between nobleness and 
martyrdom there is no logical sequence ; and that piety 
and prosperity, excellence and affluence, duty and social 
distinctions, charity and easy circumstances, ought always 
to go together. No promise seems more just when 
interpreted literally, than " the meek shall inherit the 
earth." Probably every one has felt that the majesty 
of goodness, the wcfrth of piety, the excellence of duty, 
the quiet charity of the godly soul, and the unseen 
heroism of the Christian character, were riot sufficiently 
vindicated by Providence. The good hav6 often to stand 
by and see injustice and evil prosper, and not seldom, 
at their expense. Yet to grieve over this economy of 
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the Divine Providence, is to savour not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of men. 

Regarded truly, fortune is the Divine Providence in 
temporal and worldly concerns, and though it often 
seems capricious and fickle, it is really controlled by 
the fixed laws of God's wisdom, even to winning or 
losing in games of chance ; l and its undeviating pur- 
pose is, to disabuse the heart of faith in self-derived 
prudence, and to inspire it with confidence in the good 
providence of the Lord. 2 Here, too, shines forth the 
purpose of all things. Not a blade of grass grows, not 
a corn of wheat ripens, not a fruit drops sun-sweetened 
into the lap of earth, not a gossamer dances in the sun* 
beam, for any other object than to transfer our thoughts 
from self to the Soul of the universe, and to teach a 
lesson of trust in the good-will of God. This same pur- 
pose silvers the rugged edge of every stormy thunder- 
cloud ; it was aptly expressed by him who coined the 
well-worn saying, " God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb," it peeps out of the dimples in childhood, and is 
seen in the swift or slow decay of health that baffles all 
skill to prevent ; and whoever fails to bow the knee to 
its authority, must stand with the oft-erring disciple of 
whom it was said, " Thou savourest not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of men." 

Every man throughout the world, from infancy to 
the end of his life, is led of the Lord in the most minute 
particulars ;' but he does not perceive it consciously, 
because he is led in freedom, and he is not permitted to 

' l - D. P. 212. » Ibid. 2in • Ibid. 208. 
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perceive it, because it would enrage and exasperate him 
against God, and the man would thereby perish. As it 
is, man seems to lead himself. If he does not succeed 
in life according to his wish, he charges failure upon 
himself, upon fortune, or his fellow-men; and even 
though he should wrathfully vituperate all these three, 
and not charge folly upon God, he would not thereby 
endanger his salvation. 1 

It cannot be too well marked by us, that let out 
fortune be what it may, duty become* no lighter, and 
responsibility to God no easier to discharge. It is no 
easier to be really good surrounded by the soft blandish* 
ments of luxurious comfort, and the refined appointments 
of wealth, than it is to be good in very humble circum- 
stances. The temptations to evil in wealth andpoverty 
are totally different, but it is quite as difficult to bear good 
fortune with an even mind, as it is to endure adversity. 
Many to whom fortune has been most propitious, have 
not thereby been endeared to their kind. Natural life 
has been pursued by them on a grander scale, but a sense 
of moral responsibility has not increased in proportion 
to material possessions. Good* fortune has not eaused 
them to be more respected and loved, it has not made 
them more amiable or more considerate of others, it has 
not spiritually broadened one virtue or added magna- 
nimity where it was wanting ; but in too many cases it 
has merely increased the possessions in which man loves 
to feel his own importance, and by it the moral standard 
of society has been lowered rather than raised. Good 

■ l D. P. 211. 
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fortune is desired and sought after by all ; but whether 
given or withheld, the object of Providence is to abase 
Belf-love and inspire trust in the Lord. Every means is 
tried to secure man's salvation ; wealth is the last, as 
in the case of the Jews, and if this fails to inspire an 
acknowledgment of God and piety towards Him, there 
is no other power by which the heart can be touched 
with gratitude and incited to love. It is true, that 
wealth may not be. given as the last incentive to faith 
in God ; it may be given as riches were bestowed on 
Solomon, because they were not desired. But, in any 
case, human experience in the matter of fortune is the 
result of one and the same purpose in the Divine Provi- 
dence. The roughest waves of the sea rest upon calm 
depths not touched by outward storms, and the un- 
ruffled surface does no more. In a similar manner, the 
saddest experiences of each life repose upon the restful 
serene depths of infinite love, and the most joyous do 
no mora The great ship and the little boat may sink 
or swim with equal ease. Often the great ship, freighted 
with untold wealth, has less chance of riding the storm 
than the small boat. The more complicated are our 
social relations, the more difficult become our duties, 
and the more onerous our responsibilities. Many a man 
ean steer and control a small boat, who would wholly 
fail to command an ocean steamer. We go right with 
something like certainty when there is oniy one way. 
Great or small in our natural substance, the surface of 
baa* life rests equally upon- the stonnless depths of in- 
finite love. The cause for -envy is all on the surface. 
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Could we se£ with the light of our Father's wisdom, 
we should take life as it comes with an even temper; 
we should see that our responsibility was ever the same, 
and that in every circumstance of life we owed equal 
homage to the Source of our being and blessing. It is 
quite true, however, that as religion is homage to the 
Lord, and as the Lord rules the world, one might 
naturally conclude with Peter, that the interests of 
those devoted to the Lord would be first secured. Still, 
we never find the Lord holding out hope to His adhe- 
rents, tjhat their worldly prosperity would be in any 
way promoted by devotion to Him. Whenever the 
idea cropped up among His followers, that discipleship 
would confer social distinction, He took every means 
to dissipate the fallacy. He always sought to excite in 
them whatever was best, most humane, and unselfish ; 
He appealed to their broadest sympathies, highest hopes, 
and gentlest affections; and if these were dead, He 
inspired them by example, and with a new nature from 
Himself. When they disputed who among them should 
be greatest, He placed a child in the midst of them; 
bade them aspire after its simplicity, humility, and 
innocence, and awarded supremacy to him who should 
most fully receive its spirit And when Peter fore- 
shadowed earthly prosperity, and pictured for his 
Master's reward of well-doing a brilliant social triumph; 
his Master called him Satan, and condemned him as 
savouring not the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men. 

Peter spoke the thoughts and feelings of all natural 
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men. Nothing could be mote natural than his idea, 
that moral excellence and social happiness and pros- 
perity ought by right to go together. He who does not 
wish to see the good happily situated, and does not feel 
that the good especially deserve to succeed in life, seems 
to be wanting in respect far them. Yet the association 
of goodness with a brilliant woridly career, is denounced 
by the Lotd as the philosophy of Satan. And surely 
this fact should be a comfort to the great mass of man- 
kind. Thousands are leading noble fives in the deepest 
obscurity; fighting the battle of life under the twin 
yokes of " low birth and iron fortune;" and practising 
self-denial and bearing the cross, cheered with none of 
the comforts and luxuries born of wealth. And for 
them it is well and important to know, that angelhood 
and worldly prosperity are not associated in the Divine 
leva So little is the relation of wealth to the Divine 
Providence recognised by men, that it has been said 
with some truth, that it is very hard to live among 
some of the best of people* without feeling it M a sin of 
omission not to have some thousands a year." As a set- 
off against this too common feeling, it is well to cherish 
the truth, that the Divine life may be realized by the 
lowly and the poor as perfectly as by those living in 
royal splendour. All cannot be kings, but all can be 
"angels clothed but for an hour. 1 * Man's relation to 
the Lord is the same as nature's relation to the sun. 
AQ plants and trees cannot be of the same genus, but 
whether nature comes forth as the spring snowdrop or 
the forest oak, it owes equal homage to the sun ; so each 
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man owes equal homage to the Lord. Further, true 
science takes as much notice of the violet as of the forest 
oak ; and cares for the blade of grass not less than for 
the lofty palm. It is the commercial spirit only, that 
pooh poohs the little and the lowly, and passes one half 
of nature unnoticed. Science slights nothing, and passes 
by nothing ; nothing is too common, too little, or seem- 
ingly unimportant for it to consider, to classify and 
describe. 

So with the Divine Wisdom, the science of true life 
among men. Whether men are lowly like the violet, 
or majestic like the oak, that wisdom is equally obser- 
vant of both. Both have equal care ; both may realize 
and enjoy true life. The violet must not envy the oak, the 
oak must not slight the violet Each must take of the sun- 
shine and the rain according to its capacity, and give back 
delicate perfume or solid timber as its spirit shall ordain. 
Where the spirit is right each gift is equally worthy as 
a thank-offering to God. And the same with men. In 
like manner, outward situation is nothing. The rose in 
the peasant's garden, is not less fragrant than the rose in 
the garden of the king. The same spirit may live under 
very different outward circumstances, or weave round 
itself a most composite form of natural beauty, be 
equally graceful, and in different situations deserve equal 
lova And so with the spirit that liveth in the heart, 
and cometh forth in the lives of men. All Cannot be 
clever, great, and renowned with pen, pencil, chisel, and 
brush, and in precisely the same outward circumstances : 
there must be violets and daisies as well as forest trees ; 
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but all can embody the same spirit, and add some little 
to the common weal Our concern is not, Are we great 
or are we little? but, Are we living out our destiny as 
appointed by the Creative love and wisdom? Every 
life must partake of one grand cumulative quality, bow 
to the principle of service, and reflect the spirit of love, 
no matter whether it leads to honour or the sorrows and 
suffering of the cross. All other life is based on the 
phantasies of Satan. 

The very naturalness of Peter's protest against self- 
denial and the cross, was what rendered it so distasteful 
to the Lord. The end of manhood is spirituality, not 
naturalism. Peter's protest was natural, but not there- 
fore wise. "The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness unto him." 
The Lord places the kingdom of God first ; the natural 
man places it last. The Lord says, " Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you." The natural man 
revolts at this order of things, as Felix did at the preach- 
ing of Paul, and defers the task of regulating his life by 
it till a more " convenient season." And in the difficulty 
and sorrow that man experiences in accepting spiritual 
truth, the cross of the gospel dispensation stands revealed 
in all its tragic grandeur. Spiritual truth pursues the 
natural man even unto death ; on this cross man dies 
daily, and pours out that life that is ever at enmity 
with God. It is this cross that checks the power 
of evil, that, unmasks and casts out Satan, and that 
raises and glorifies human nature. Had not the Jews 
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crucified Jesus, this same cross that He bore day by day, 
that He struggled with in the wilderness, and in the 
garden of Gethsemane, might perhaps have been all? 
sufficient to put off from Him the gross naturalism born 
of man. The " son of Joseph," as Philip called Jesus, 
thought as God thought; that was His daily cross, and 
that is ours also. To think spiritually about earthly 
concerns is the one difficulty in every life, and it is the 
cross through which manhood has ever achieved, and 
will ever achieve, its final triumph over falsehood and 
evil. 

In our offhand way of speaking, whatever we have to 
bear of an unpleasant or of a hateful character is called 
a cross. And to the natural man this mode of speaking 
is consistent ; but to the spiritual man it conveys a false 
impression. The cross of the Lord always improves and 
glorifies the bearer, and adds saving grace and immortal 
beauty to the mind. But events that harass and tor- 
ment are constantly occurring that do no good ; people 
regard them as hateful and useless inflictions; bear 
them with grim patience, and when the sorrow they 
brought has passed away, the mind is left no wiser, the 
heart no gentler, the life no better: the true cross has 
not been borne. In like manner, pain, sorrow, loss, and 
bereavement are all called crosses ; but a moment's reflec- 
tion will show us that unless these afflictions improve 
our characters, the cross they brought has been avoided. 
The real cross in all such cases is, to view and think of 
them in the light of spiritual truth. The real cross is in 
the doctrine which reveals God's wisdom in untoward 
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events, and not in the events themselves. For instance, 
men often say that they are quite sure it is for the best 
that some sorrowful event has transpired, yet they 
mourn and cannot be comforted In this case the ap- 
parent cross is the visitation that distresses the natural 
feelings ; but the real cross is the difficulty experienced 
in yielding up natural feeling to the reasonableness of 
spiritual knowledge. - Sometimes we lose the sunshine 
of life by the passing hence of those we love. We call 
this loss a cross ; but really the cross is the difficulty we 
experience in accepting the cheering truths, that death 
is the gate of life, that it occurs at the moment which 
is best for man's final good, that it destroys nothing, is 
ever the messenger of a Father's love, and that those 
who have departed the body would not resume it if they 
could, because life to them is richer and fuller, while the 
power of doing good and enjoying good, is far greater in 
compass than it could ever be upon earth. The accept- 
ance of these spiritual ideas, in opposition to the unre- 
generate feelings of the human heart, and not the visita- 
tion of death, constitutes the real cross in the loss of our 
friends. If we turn to matters of duty, the same cross 
has to be borne. Duty is full of crosses in the form of 
spiritual ideas; and because these are hard to accept, 
natural duty is hard to perform. The cross of duty is 
not in the fact that duty is of itself unpleasant ; it is in 
the fact, that the spiritual idea upon which duty becomes 
binding is foolishness unto the "natural man," No 
sooner do the spiritual ideas, upon which duties rest 
become convictions, no sooner do they rule in the 
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thoughts and stamp themselves on the affections, than 
the duties once hated and neglected wear a new face, 
become attractive, and constitute the delight of life. 
The cross of duty is in the spiritual idea that makes it 
necessary, and not in the duty itself; for no sooner is 
the idea cordially accepted, than the duty it enforces 
becomes a joyful labour of love. 

The same law repeats itself in all self-denial. Natu- 
rally, self-denial is unpleasant. We do not hesitate to 
pronounce it one of the banalities of our life, and we 
face it at best in sullen obedienca It is hard, we say, 
not to gratify passion under the goad of provocation ; to 
restrain temper in dealing with the wayward and unjust; 
to put up with each other's weaknesses, to bear and for* 
bear and think no evil, and in general to restrain the 
unregenerate disposition. These are usually regarded as 
crosses : yet in truth they are not crosses at all ; because 
what to some men is an act of self-denial is a source of 
pleasure to others. Good temper, forbearance, gentle- 
ness, and almost all natural graces, may be and often 
are the result of mere organization ; therefore self-denial 
is not simply in temperate or blameless conduct, it 
is rather in the spiritual truths which enforce it, and 
which transform it into a high Christian duty and a 
means of regeneration. A man may be self-denying, or 
at least do such deeds as appear self-denying, from mere 
organic constitution, and in his virtues there may be 
nothing spiritual or divine. The true cross in all acts of 
self-denial, is the spiritual idea that conjoins the soul with 
heaven and the Lord. The natural man avoids the cross 
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of self-denial, in good temper, temperance, gentleness, 
and many duties and excellences enforced by religions 
truth, because be has not mastered the spiritual ideas 
that enforce them. The natural man opposes and fightd 
against the truth; his knowledge offends him; his 
intelligence lays him under odious tribute : and really 
his knowledge is his cross; it opposes his ruling pas- 
sions, his affection for inordinate pleasure and s£lf- 
indulgence, and his love of waywardness and license, 
and unless he denies himself, unless he fights against his 
lower nature, the cross is not taken up, and the Lord is 
not followed. 

In this view of the true cross we learn this great 
truth, that the cross the Lord commands man to take 
up and cany in His footsteps is composed of the 
Divine truths, upon which duty, virtue, charity, peace, 
and all excellences are based To take up this 
cross is to raise truth into high and heavenly affec- 
tion, to follow the Lord is to be guided by His truth 
in our life, and in all events to say, "Not my will, 
but Thine, O Lord, be done." In this view the cross, 
becomes not mournful, as it is too often regarded, 
but an object to be aspired after, as it was in the life 
of the Lord. Around it cluster all the beatitudes of 
manhood, and in nothing is the Lord's goodness more 
truly seen than in the apparently hard saying, " If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow Me." 



THE PAEABLE OF THE GNAT AND CAMEL 

" The coarsest things are done, the cruellest things said by the most 
fastidious people. Beckfbrd, of Fonthill, demanded that life should be 
thrice winnowed for his use ; but what was his life ? Louis XIV. was 
' insolently nice ' in some things ; what was he in others T If we 
observe a person proud of a reputation for fastidiousness; we shall 
always find that the egotism which iff its life, will at times lead him to 
say or do something disgusting." 

Exact thought is a great excellence, but right feeling 
is a much greater. An intellectual error is a small 
matter, while a defect in the will is all-important. 
Man is naturally prone to lavish much solicitude on 
little things and be prodigally negligent of great ones ; 
lie is carefully observant of outward amenities, and 
fatally loose in matters of vital principle ; he is studious 
not to "trample on larks'. eggs, while he disregards the 
standing corn." Against this natural tendency in man, 
the parable of the gnat and camel is intended to serve 
sis a caution. 

The characters pictured in this parable are morally 
short-sighted. It matters not who they were of whom 
it was said, " Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel, ,, they magnified and observed points 
in law of small moment, but evaded the law where 
obedience was - of the utmost importance; they were 
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fastidiously nice oyer one little duty, and grossly remiss 
over another which involved the weightiest issues. 

The day of small things always deserves its share of 
praise. Even the Lord said, "He that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful also in much." Not that 
this implies, that he who is faithful in little matters, 
will of necessity be faithful in others of greater weight. 
Were this its meaning, then the "blind guides" who 
were so careful to avoid a very small fly, would also 
have taken equal care to avoid the unclean camel. 
They were faithful in little external matters, but their 
condemnation was, that what they did lacked spiritual 
principle. 

Naturally speaking, great and small are comparative 
terms and have no fixed meanings. It depends upon the 
calibre of the mind and the objects of comparison as to 
what is great and what is small. If at the age of man- 
hood we could look upon the ocean for the first time, 
we should be sure to feel disappointed, and say with 
Landor's princess, 

11 Is this the mighty ocean ? 
IsthisaUr' 

We should have seen nothing whereby we could institute 
a comparison, and by us the great magnitude of the 
ocean could not be grasped. This principle holds good 
in morals not less than physics. External duties and 
laws are great or small according to personal experience, 
mental perception, and the standard of comparison. 
Among the Jews it was a laboured point to establish the 
distinction between the weighty and the lighter duties 
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Of life, and to settle which was the great commaudment 
of the law. No unanimous decision was ever attained 
by the Jews, because they had no fixed standard of 
comparison, and great and small were terms of variable 
meaning. One class of men gave preference to sacrifices, 
and another class to circumcision ; one to the observe 
ance of the Sabbath, and another to the payment of 
tithes for the support of the temple and public worship. 
And it is the same with us to-day, so far as we are 
without some fixed and sure standard of comparison. 
Little minds never rise above the dignity of little things, 
and to them little things comprise everything. And he 
that is faithful in that which is least is, in this sense, 
faithful also in much. Even to great minds little things 
fill most important offices. A breach of good manners 
with very estimable people, is considered nearly as 
heinous as a breach of the moral law. A mistake in 
grammar is as damaging to reputation, in some quarters, 
as profane swearing. And trivial matters are sometimes 
causes of life-long offences. 

To ponder over the very little things that darken or 
brighten our lives, that make us angry or delighted with 
each other, and that frequently decide the bent of our 
actions, can only show us how true it is, that " he that 
is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in 
much." Still, each thing in its own place ; while little 
things should have due regard, great ones are not to be 
overlooked. The day of small things is not the only 
day in the week. By all means let us have a day for 
little things; — and a day to show that we are the 
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masters of minor detail "To think or to talk like a 
child is not always a proof of folly ; it may sometimes 
posh away heavy griefs where the strength of wisdom 
fails." 

But the exact meaning of small and great, or of 
"least" and "much," can never folly appear, until we 
understand them as related to some fixed principle or 
standard. When it is affirmed, that he who is faithful 
in that which is least is faithful also in much, we are 
taught the comparative values of truth and good. Com- 
pared with good, truth is as the " least" Truth is the 
means, good is the end ; and as compared with the end, 
the means are of very small import Where good is the 
end, both small and great matters, considered externally, 
are pervaded by the same principle, and by the presence 
of this principle the observance of the smallest duties 
becomes of the greatest importance. 

It is not faithfulness to small duties considered 
externally, that makes man faithful in much, else the 
" blind guides " would have received praise, not censure. 
The Lord did not condemn the Pharisees because they 
paid attention to a very little insect; order demands 
that each thing shall have its place ; and in a wise 
economy of life, the action of the Pharisees towards the 
gnat is absolutely essential. The Lord condemned the 
Pharisees because their end was not good, and that what- 
ever was done by them was mere eye-service, and had 
relation only to truth, or something even more external. 
Thus regarded, we may see that small things may be 
weighted with great consequences, and that in the 
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Divine sight their observance** much esteemed. Where 
the end is good, truth and all external duties are 
secondary, are termed the least, and are esteemed only 
for the sake of good. But where good is not the end, 
truth and all external matters are magnified out of all 
proportion, and men become "blind guides/' straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

Much of the beauty, force, and meaning of this 
passage has been lost in the translation. The meaning 
of the original text is not conveyed at all in the phrase 
" strain at a gnat." These words present the picture of 
man in an act of wanton folly, making great exertions, 
and labouring with needless energy, to secure a little 
creature of no appreciable worth. The Greek text, 
however, draws quite a different picture. It presents, 
man doing something really useful, but of small con* 
sideration, as compared with another matter. It may 
perhaps be well to state that the gnat lives a great part 
of its life in water* When fully developed it deposits 
its eggs in still, if not stagnant, water. In about threa 
days the eggs are hatched, and in about fifteen days 
more the larva is perfected. In summer, during the 
larval state, the gnat may be seen swimming and 
diving in all stagnant pools. When it is fully matured 
and arrives at the winged state, it has a strange tendency 
to suicide by drowning. It matters very little what the 
fluid is, from water to wine, and from ink to oil, the 
gnat is certain to perish by drowning if any liquid comes 

within reach. In Eastern countries this kind of insect 

•3 . , 
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is tenfold more abundant than with us, and tenfold 
more troublesome. 

From its fatal love of liquids of every kind great 
care had to be observed by the Jews in order to exclude 
it from the beverages in ordinary use. This fact, how- 
ever, is not the one upon which the force of the Lord's 
words depends. The. point of the comparison turns 
upon the fact, that, according to the law of Moses, both 
the gnat and the camel were accounted unclean. A 
Hebrew therefore, would have broken the law if he had 
so much as swallowed a gnat; and of course a faithful 
Jew would take every care, that the water or wine of 
which he partook contained nothing levitically unclean; 
and that therefore the unclean gnat was excluded, even 
though it ranked among the smallest of insects. The 
Greek word translated * strain at," 1 really means "to 
strain or filter thoroughly, to strain out or off." Pro- 
bably the common people, being too busy to heed trifles^ 
were not so nice about their wine, as were their less 
busy and more fastidious brethren the Pharisees. Cer- 
tain it is, that the " blind guides " took great pains to 
strain out from wine or water even the smallest of 
unclean insects before drinking of it, and were prover- 
bial for their attention to little things, while in matters 
of the gravest import the law was knowingly trans* 
grossed ; and though they avoided the smallest of un- 
clean insects, they did not care to avoid the camel* the 
largest of unclean quadrupeds. The camel was levity 
cally unclean, the same as the gnat; and when the 

**tfflU{to. 
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Lord wished to point oat the folly and blindness of 
avoiding little offences and committing great ones, and 
of practising small virtues but avoiding great ones, no 
figure to a Jew could have been more bold, pointed, 
and effective than the one which he used, " Ye blind 
guides, which strain out a gnat, but swallow a cameL" 

It is worthy of note that " to strain out" the gnat 
before drinking was the act of a consistent Jew; it was 
an act at once cleanly and refined, and was needed to 
insure strict obedience to the Levitical law. And when 
the Lord refers to it it is not in a tone of reproof. The 
sin of the Pharisee lay in the fact, that he did not avoid 
the camel as well as the very little insect. And, as we 
meditate upon the faithful Jew busy with his strainer, 1 
believing that in avoiding a single gnat he magnified 
the Lord, exhausted noble aspiration, and did something 
that embodied all the greatness of devout manhood, let 
us think very charitably, and not fail to look within 
ourselves, lest we cherish his defect. Even if we should 
not repeat it, which is somewhat improbable, yet all 
round us, informs as varied as the myriads of human 
errors and weaknesses can make them, this ancient 
blindness is repeated by others. The world is still busy 
straining out the smallest things that offend, it is still 
punctilious and precise, it still pushes matters to a point 
of niceness, in one. direction, but is strangely loose inr 
matters of much greater moment in another. 

In this parable of the gnat and the camel the Lord spoke 
to Mankind for all time, at least to warn of some grave 
possibility, if not to pointedly condemn. Every word 
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of the Infinite rises beyond the local and transient into 
principles both universal and permanent. By the gnat 
we have represented whatever comes near us, merely as 
an object of thought ; and by the camel we have imaged 
forth an object which we regard from affection. It is 
not in intellect and thought, but in love and affection that 
mankind breaks down. With the mental strainer the 
world was never so busy as now. If astronomy has 
placed the sun a few miles too far from the earth, the 
whole world of learning is eager to have this gnat of 
error strained out from the waters of scientific truth. 
We are all interested in the operation; it becomes 
matter of gossip, fireside chat, and learned dissertation. 
The error may not have damaged the wheat crop, or in 
any other way afflicted mankind, and when it has been 
corrected the new truth will not usher in the Millennium, 
nor increase good-will among men. It is an object of pure 
thought, it is something strictly intellectual, exquisitely 
nice and precise, and for that reason the world is greatly 
interested in it ; while on subjects of great practical con- 
cern, such as proposals intended to lessen vice and 
increase virtue, to spread knowledge and good feeling, 
to raise the fallen, to unite man with man, and promote 
kindness and good-will, — subjects that demand sym- 
pathy, affection, and love, both the learned and the 
unlearned worlds remain avowedly indifferent, or politely 
unconcerned. And thus to us, not less than to the 
children of Abraham, does this parable apply, " Te blind 
guides, which strain out a gnat and swallow a cameL" ! 
.' In other matters where^intellect is the only concern, 
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rwe are equally punctilious, and We push matters to quite 
as fine a point as the men of old, who observed the law 
in extreme points of detail, and broke it by neglect of 
simple duties. Our children must be provided with the 
best teachers, which in itself no one can censure ; in 
friendships, genius, talent, and wit are indispensable, 
which again is blameless in itself; we dote upon pro- 
digies of learning and cleverness, and here again the 
admiration is well bestowed. Yet all these are as gnats 
to camels, compared with the cultivation of gentle 
affections, kind feelings, and charity. Imperfections of 
intellect, in ignorance, dulness, and coarseness are studi- 
ously strained away ; while faults of heart are cherished, 
and often committed without regret. 

In matters of literature, also, we are intellectually nice 
to fastidiousness. The books we read must not only 
be clever, but they must advocate Utopian dreams ; in 
them heroism, devotion to the highest and best, and the 
noblest instincts of humanity must all be advocated, — 
pathos, sentiment, and love must be glorified with doc- 
trinal accuracy; everything must be in keeping with good 
taste and truth, and sparkle with the purest intellectual 
fire ; and yet, in practical life, charity is neglected, and 
the love of doing good for its own sake, and as our joy 
and delight, is almost unknown. In a similar manner, 
if the works of genius are not pure, they are made to pass 
through the refining fires of the censor; — Shakspere is 
expurgated — and rightly too; Bunyan is set in the 
polite and refined phraseology of modern English; 
Swedenborg, the most spiritual writer either of this or 
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any other age, does not escape odium ; and the Bible is 
not without its refined improvers. In matters of thought 
we must drink no unclean thing; every notion must toe 
the line of exact formula, every idea must be severely 
.correct, and every fancy must be in strict keeping with 
( the nice propriety of formal religion. And while this 
•attention to the intellectual side of man is praiseworthy 
and admirable, yet, as contrasted with lifting burdens 
from men's shoulders, as against justice and mercy and 
love to one another, it is only as a gnat in comparison 
with a cameL 

The Lord did not condemn extreme niceness on the 
.part of the Pharisees ; it was quite right so far as it 
went; it was severe piety and rigid devotion, and for it 
•there was praise, not censure. The sin of the " blind 
guides" lay in the fact that, while the gnat was eschewed, 
the camel was eaten of without concern. And with us 
the condemnation is not that in matters of intellect we 
are delicate, exact, and refined ; it is that intellect is 
-exalted beyond its desert, and that while undue atten- ' 
tion is paid to the mental side of manhood, the affectional, 
the emotional, devotional, sympathetic, and practical side 
is either neglected or ignored. For example, sticklers 
for minute points of law are proverbial for their sins of 
.omission in matters involving broad and general prin- 
ciples. Men fight over non-essentials, with even more 
valour and earnestness than they ever display in the 
essential service of peace and the ministry of love. If 
one is to be preferred to the other, acts of piety, loving 
deeds, good works, and objects of kindly affection, should 
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stand before points of mental precision, exact thought, 
and doctrinal accuracy. Objects of affection, represented 
by the camel, should take precedence of objects of thought 
only, represented by the gnat We need both ; not the 
one, not the other, but both. Accuracy of thought 
joined with loving deeds ; or the avoidance of intellec- 
tual error, and also that which is yet more important, 
the cessation from evil deeds. It is of no practical 
use whatever to strain out an error from thought, if we 
do not cast out the corresponding evil from the will. 

It has been said, that " sin is only the measure of 
man's failure to achieve ideal perfection." This is a very 
pleasant and misleading way of stating an unpleasant 
truth, and cannot fail to put man in good humour with 
himself. The Pharisee merely failed in reaching perfect 
obedience to the law of Moses. He began well, he 
avoided the unclean gnat, but he failed to avoid the 
unclean camel. It is quite true, that his sin was the 
measure of his failure to achieve ideal perfection. But 
it was a sin ; and it was so, because it was a deliberate 
and wilful act of negligence. And though sin with us 
is, in one sense, only the measure of our failure to achieve 
ideal perfection, the failure and the sin are equally the 
result of wilful omission or commission on our part. 
Many, or most perhaps, of our sins come after the fashion 
set by the Pharisee ; we strain out the gnat, but swallow 
the cameL In thought, knowledge, doctrine, most 
people are angels ; in quality of will, in good affections, 
and love, most people are but very imperfect men. We 
may think with the accuracy and power of the most 
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acute philosopher, hut we shall not therehy possess the 
gentleness, the sweet pity and compassion inseparable 
from the true saint It is not an easy matter to over- 
rate exact thought, true doctrine, and intellectual ac-> 
complishments ; we can make no progress without them ; 
but we can make no progress with them except so far 
as they become objects of earnest affection. Evils must 
be shunned and thrown aside from life, with as much 
zeal as we display in straining out errors from thought. 
As the truths we know become objects of love, this will 
be the case ; good deeds, acts of kindness, duties, useful 
labours for the spread of the Church, and services in 
connection with the immortal side of our natures, will no 
longer be neglected ; virtues will take the place of vices, 
active uses will fill the hours left vacant from idleness 
and luxurious ease, and exact thought will shine forth 
through the loving labours of a life whose aim is, to 
unite true doctrine with good works. Not only will the 
smallest of intellectual errors be studiously avoided, but 
evils of the heart will be patiently and persistently 
fought down. 



ON REFORM. 

" Thy gentle words and kind, 
Have raised assurance in me, wakening it 
Full-blossom'd in my bosom, as a rose 
Before the sun, when the consummate flower 
Has spread to utmost amplitude." 

It is truly said that you cannot make men good by Act 
of Parliament Hence, a wise government does not try 
to prevent or eradicate evils by force ; it does not try to 
make men sober by forbidding the sale of intoxicating 
drinks altogether, nor to make men honest by a penal 
code so terribly severe as to altogether deter theft and 
burglary. It is known that men are not made better by 
force, and therefore the most that Government seeks to 
do is, to make evil unpleasant, to make it a dear 
purchase, to rob it of respectability, to harass, worry, 
and vex evil-doers, and thereby make wrong and 
crime distasteful, without destroying the liberty of the 
subject 

. This principle of government is objectionable to 
many because it does not go far enough. The ultra- 
reformer seems to fancy that sweeping measures; 
extreme in principle, prohibitive, or sternly severe, 
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are the things needed to reform mankind. The wish, no 
doubt, is parent of the thought Yet unwise efforts 
made to reform have been the ruin of thousands. The 
effort to reform is at the root of more cruelty and 
wretchedness than is generally supposed. Well- 
meaning people whose supreme purpose is to teach the 
world piety, reverence and seriousness, who desire 
nothing more than to see children godly and saintly, 
and men and women staid and proper, decorous and 
tender of conscience, — I say there are thousands of 
people whose conduct, arising out of a wish to reform 
the world, only causes that part of the world where 
their influence is felt to do more as it likes. The wish 
to reform is the parent of much zeal, that only ends in 
the use of hard words, and in a severity that makes 
enemies, and causes goodness to look hateful We all 
love to look upon real goodness ; real goodness is welcome 
everywhere ; it is winning, helpful, ready-handed, and 
very patient under contradiction; and if men are not 
reformed by it, they can always look upon it without 
offence. Men, on the other hand, turn away in dis- 
pleasure from a lovely subject badly handled, or from 
good desires expressed under the influence of an ill- 
formed judgment One of the chief disappointments 
in life is, the. clumsy way in which the love we 
dreamed of in youth is handed to us in reality in 
maturer years. LoVe is a supremely beautiful subject, 
yet imperfectly handled even by the most ardent lover, 
and the heart's image is often shattered by the very people 
who love us best It is just the same with the spirit 
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of reform. Veiy few men rise to its level in power off 
expression. Men generally see, that reform is the one 
"blessing the world needs, they see the need of reform in 
their own children, and in all children, in mature man- 
hood, and in feeble old age ; but in their administra- 
tion, the spirit is spoiled ; reform becomes a name for 
violence, severity, sourness, and crabbed, undiscerning 
harshness. Beform with some people means crushing 
out evil ; it is often seen as a scolding termagant, or ati 
impatient demagogue. The spirit to correct wrong- 
doing is as heavenly as sunshine, but when it appears 
in men's words and works, though it is at root the same 
spirit, yet it has frequently lost all its beauty ; it is 
shown in anger, in hard words, and severe measures, 
and thus presented, many who are capable of improve- 
jnent turn from it unblessed. It is a noble thing to be 
stirred by a spirit of reform, but it brings with it a most 
solemn responsibility. The potter had better do nothing 
than mar the clay; and we had better not attempt 
reform at all, than spoil its gentle spirit, and turn men 
from it by our rude and clumsy conduct. 

It will probably sound a strange doctrine upon first 
hearing, that the Lord does not govern the world for the 
purpose of destroying external evil, but for the purpose 
of removing the loves of self and the world from the 
human heart ; yet so it is. The Lord does not permit 
evils to be destroyed externally, except so far as the love 
to do them is, or can be, removed from the heart. 1 The 
wheat and the tares must both grow together until the 

1 A. C. 9334. 
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harvest-time. And of the enemies to the children of 
Israel in the land of Cannan it was said, " I will not 
drive them out before thee in one year; lest the land 
become desolate, and the beast of the field multiply 
against thee. By little and little I will drive them out 
from before thee, until thou be increased, and inherit 
the land." 

Viewing the Canaanites from a personal standpoint, 
the Jews of old might have given very good reasons, 
why they should have been driven out of the Land of 
Promise at once. Their immediate expulsion or exter- 
mination would, doubtless, have made Canaan a much 
pleasanter and safer land wherein to dwelL Personal 
comfort, pleasure, and safety, furnished strong reasons 
why the reform in Canaan should be sweeping, and 
reach every Canaanite at once. But it was not to be. 
Beforms should not be instituted from personal motives 
at alL To seek reforms from this end is to act like a 
bird of prey, and to foster desires of a most unworthy 
character. The hawk, for instance, is a bird which to a 
certain extent is a reformer among its own kind; it 
destroys many birds which the farmer regards as his 
natural enemies. No doubt every hawk could find 
very good reasons why the sparrow should be killed by 
him. It is well known that the sparrow is given to 
steal corn, a crime of which the hawk cannot be 
accused; and, according to the hawk's view of the 
matter, each sparrow that he destroys deserves its fate. 
Still, every one may see that the hawk's conduct 
towards the farmers enemies has a strong personal bias, 
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and that the savage appetite of the hawk remains 
unaccounted for. The Persian proverb says, " One fish 
devours another, but the kingfisher devours both." On 
purely personal grounds, and these only, can the. small 
hawk-like spirit of reform in men be defended. Personal 
grounds, however, are not enough to fully justify the 
desire for, or the efforts towards reforms of any kind ; 
no matter with what class of evils they may deal. 
There is not a doubt that we could all give just and 
sharply defined reasons why the evils about us should 
come to a speedy termination. Looking at burglary, for 
instance, from the standpoint of our own interests, 
we could all give reasons for its forcible suppression. 
It would indeed be a new pleasure, to be able to leave 
the doors and windows of our homes unfastened, with 
every sense of .security. As one walks home at night, 
the sense that every house we pass is barred against us 
is positively shocking. What a joy it would be to have 
the evil that necessitates this caution removed from our 
midst, ."f et age after age it lingers on, nothing lessened 
in force, and abreast with the intelligence of the age in 
point of cunning. It is very inconvenient at all times, 
it is a source of loss, expense and constant anxiety, but 
we must remember that there are greater interests, 
at stake in everything than convenience, expense, and 
anxiety. To us these interests are often supreme, but 
in the Divine Providence the chief concern is, to remove 
evil loves from the heart and falsities from the under- 
standing; and only so far as this can be done* are 
outward evils suffered to be put down; - . 
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The punishment incident to burglary might be made 
so rigorous and trenchant, that even bold bad men 
would shrink from the risk of it, and by it the commis- 
sion of the outward crime might be very greatly lessened 
in extent ; but such government would do no real good. 
It would drive evil into concealment, it would make 
society more orderly on the surface, but it would also 
make it so much the more an image of hell, where, we 
are told, the evil are deterred from outward crime by a 
sense of fear, and yet are not radically improved. The 
sole object of life in this world is to reform and regen- 
erate mankind, and all government must therefore aim not 
to restrain primarily, but to educate; "to wake the genius 
and mend the heart," in the fullest possible exercise of 
individual freedom; — our perfect freedom being the 
measure of our moral responsibility. Hence the Lord 
did not destroy the Canaanites at once, but left them to 
be freely opposed by the Israelites themselves ; because 
to have forcibly suppressed the inhabitants of the land 
would have produced a worse evil, represented by the 
land becoming desolate, and the beast of the field multi- 
plying against them. 

This, too, is the cause why burglary and sins that 
are accounted crimes ought not to be prevented by 
force. In removing one evil the Divine care is, not to 
create a worse. The Lord seeks not to prevent, but to 
cure; to remove the cause of evil, and not to heal the 
wounds of society before there is health and soundness' 
within. He seeks not to give the semblance of life, but 
life itself; and if He cannot remove self-love from the 
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heart, He aims not to wholly prevent; but to keep out- 
ward evils within moderate bounds. In this our way of 
life is clearly marked out; and by it we may see that 
our love of reform often needs reforming. It is with 
evil as it is with disease. It is worse to drive a disease 
inwards than it is to suffer its ravages on the surface of 
the body. What is comparatively harmless in the skin 
becomes fatal if driven to the vital organs. It is the 
same with eviL We cling to our evils with the same 
tenacity with which we cling to life, because without 
them our joy is gone, our sunshine has vanished, and 
our freedom is destroyed. If ever we renounce them it 
will be by our own free choice, and not by force or fear. 
To suppress them outwardly is to drive them into con- 
cealment, and make reform impossible. Hence it is 
stated; that the children of Israel were allowed to lapse 
into the worship of the golden calf, in order that the 
idolatry of Egypt might be rooted out of their hearts. 
" And this could not have been done except they had 
been left to themselves to act according to that which 
was in their hearts, and so to have it removed by a 
grievous punishment." 1 

life unfolds itself in purity as wine is yielded from 
the grape ; and life unfolds itself in beauty like trees 
and flowers, by the stimulus of grossness. There is 
something friendly in everything, even to the existence 
of outward evils, and the gross leaven of temptation to da 
wrong. One great conquest to be made in our life is, not 
to fret over unpleasant circumstances and events. Mercy, 

. >D. P. 248. . 
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as well as misery, "is a bird that never for two 
days hath his feathers of one colour." The pleasure-* 
seeker would have all sunshine ; mercy is too kind "to 
grant his wish, and sends the needful rain to grow hi* 
corn. To-day, mercy is like a white dove ; to-morrow, a 
raven. The same thought, the same set feeling repeated 
day after day, is the evidence of madness ; therefore no 
thought must be permanent The Lord keeps us sane 
and healthy, pure and strong, by varied experience. 
Few of the events in life are as we wish them; we could 
all suggest improvements in most things. We scarcely 
ever believe that the burden is fitted to the back. God 
does not do enough to please more than a very small 
minority. Pleasure and man's highest good seldom 
mean quite the same thing. Elijah was specially 
favoured of heaven, his translation was matter for royal 
envy ; yet his life was one of toil, of hardship, of weary, 
foot-sore, travel. The Divine love is evidently not to 
be measured by what is called fortune or by agreeable 
events. True love is seen only as it aims at, and suc- 
ceeds in, making men good. The Divine love is 
Measured by nothing save that It descends into every 
life, bent only upon taking guile from the heart's ruling 
passion. If pleasure is equal to the task, then pleasure 
falls to our lot in unequal proportion; if it be not equal, 
then pleasure is hedged about with pain, anxiety, 
trouble, and annoyance. Men are made good by dif- 
ferent means, as flowers and trees come to perfection by 
special treatment Love aims at the root of evil in the 
heart's ruling passion. It does not try to kill weeds by 
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cutting their tops off. It aims at the root. If love 
cannot destroy the root it allows the plant to grow, 
restrained as much as possible, until the time shall come 
when the roots can be destroyed. Love especially seeks 
to avoid makiBg xnen hypocrites. Love wiU rather 
countenance open evil under restrictions, than drive 
people into secret sin. Young men sometimes acquire 
habits which many thoughtful people consider bad and 
pernicious; and it happens occasionally, that on the 
appearance of a person known to be opposed to such 
habits, they will hastily stop their free, and may be 
harmless, gratification, and assume another character. 
Such conduct, and also the necessity for it, are alike 
to be regretted. A moment's consideration would 
convince any one that if a thing is wrong it ought not 
to be done anywhere ; and that if it is not wrong there 
need be no hesitation in giving it publicity. But it too 
often happens, that the cause of youthful duplicity, or 
covert youthful indulgence, lies at the door of the good 
man. He is stirred by the spirit of reform beyond discre- 
tion. The desire to stop what is wrong overpowers wisdom 
and deadens the tenderness of love ; the reformer is feared, 
and instead of courting frank, loving, open-faced confi- 
dence, he courts secrecy, slyness, hypocrisy. The evil for 
the moment may perhaps be checked, but it is also driven 
deeper into the shadows of concealment. The effort to 
reform, when made in the right spirit, lays men under tre- 
mendous responsibilities. It aims to make reform loved, 
not feared. It does not seek to crush evil, but to win 

G 
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the heart to goodness. True reform dissuades rather 
than deters from evil; it aims rather to cause evil-doers 
to reflect than to excite fear; it uses the consequences 
of evil as inducements to the pursuit of good ; it would 
rather introduce the Millennium than establish a reign of 
terror; and it never checks evil by sheer force when it 
is not physically fetal or hurtful to others. True reform 
is an agent of love, for " Love is the fulfilling of the 
law." It seeks rather to improve than correct men, 
and was most aptly expressed by Lord Palmerston, 
when he said : — 

" There was a time when it was the fashion for public 
men to say, ' Show me a proved abuse, and I will do my 
best to correct it' Times are changed. Men now say, 
' Show me a practical improvement, and that improve- 
ment I will do my best to realise.'" 

On this subject we have all much to learn. One of 
the greatest social annoyances is the "wrong-headed 
conscientious reformer;" the reformer who seeks to 
prove abuses rather than to show the possibility of 
practical improvement Some people of well-known 
sincerity and uprightness are positively unbearable, 
and all because they cannot prevent what to them 
are evils. We have to learn, that we may be quite 
worthy of heaven without being unfriendly to evil 
men on earth. The medicine must not turn the 
sick man against the doctor. People must learn to 
love us whether they be reformed by us or not ; and 
they will learn that, only by our own long-suffering 
and forbearance. What we see close at hand is not the 
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whole world ; and what is seen by us as evil; and stirs 
us with the desire to remove, is not to shut out the 
consideration of many other things, and especially of 
the great law of life, that man's freedom to do good or 
to do evil must be maintained inviolate, so long as it is 
not physically hurtful or fatal to others. Even in the 
existence of evil there are other interests at stake than 
those which appear on the surface. In dealing with 
evils we must learn to do as the Lord did with the 
Canaanites, and remove them little by little. 

The Canaanites represented man's hereditary evils, 
and in acting against them the Lord exercised power 
tempered with benignity. Man learns this lesson late 
in life, and little by little. We are not always as kind 
as we might be ; much of our effort at improvement is 
fruitless because it is mere pruning, instead of sowing 
new seed. A bad tree needs a new root, not new branches 
only ; and our husbandry is labour thrown away very 
often, because it merely cuts away the worthless 
branches that spring from a worthless root. Power 
must be directed not merely to check evil, but to remove 
the love that calls it into being. There must be no 
hawk's morality in our life. "We often find personal 
reasons for stopping evils, and then we become zealots ; 
much oftener we find none, and then we become per- 
fectly indifferent. That is the morality of the hawk. 
The Lord shows His love by ever seeking to make men 
good; He is the Sower and the Good Shepherd, the 
prodigal's Father, and the Good Samaritan. He loves 
the barren land and makes it fruitful, He visits the fallen 
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and wounded with restoratives of oil and wine, and He 
meets the returning prodigal with outstretched arms. 
He carries reforms by love, and makes His children love 
Him because He first loves them. Power and benignity 
go together, and men are wooed and won rather than 
forced to yield If reforms cannot be carried by us in 
this way, it is much better to wait; for, as Milton 
says,— 

" They also serve who only stand and wait." 



JONAH AND THE GOURD. 

" The world is still deceived by ornament, 
In law what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being season'd with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? " 

The gourd 1 is one of those products in nature which 
excites expectation in the beholder beyond its power to 
fulfil. The outward appearance of the gourd is not a 
criterion of its inward properties. It is hereby a symbol 
of much in human life which is fair to behold, but is like 
" an evil soul producing holy witness ; " or " a goodly 
apple rotten at the heart." Specifically, the gourd is a 
symbol of the apparently good things which are desired 
and cherished by self-love. 2 These apparently good 
things of life are legion in number, and very diverse in 
form ; but, generally speaking, they are the good things 
which are supposed to result from acquisition, monopoly, 

1 It is believed by modern philologists that the word translated 
"gourd," would be more properly expressed by "castor-oil plant." 
Swedenborg adheres to the Authorized translation, which is here 
followed, * A. E. 401. 
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prerogative, and exclusiveness. For instance, it is 
written, « It is more blessed to give than to receive." In 
life, however, this truth is practically denied. Men find 
it more delightful to receive than to give. The good of 
receiving seems greater than the good of giving. It is 
however a false persuasion ; the reality being the re- 
verse of what it seems to natural reason. The seeming 
good of acquisition is like the gourd; it looks better 
than it is; its outward form is alluring and pleasant, 
but it is really " an evil soul producing holy witness." 
From the seeming good of acquisition, men would rather 
hoard than spend, rather keep their blessings than share 
them, rather possess privileges and advantages than 
extend them to others, and, in general, rather possess 
prerogatives than stand upon grounds of a common 
equality, even though the grounds of equality be never 
so pre-eminent. Nor can any one claim immunity from 
the power of seeming good. The love of acquisition and 
monopoly is the great natural weakness of mankind, it 
is the primary defect in all character, and the subversive 
spirit of evil and disorder that places self before the 
neighbour, and makes individual interests appear 
antagonistic. 

It is well known to all students of the Bible that 
the Jewish nation, of which Jonah was a typical 
man, possessed and exercised the love of privilege and 
monopoly to an inordinate degree. That nation did 
not wish to make converts ; it did not wish to share 
the Land of Promise with its neighbours ; it did not 
wish other nations to share the favour of the Lord; 
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it did not desire the Gentile nations to be partakers in 
its promises : in short, it wished to be first ; to receive all 
the divine blessings and give none, and be isolated from 
all mankind rather than share in a common good. All 
these assertions are proved in Jonah's conduct to the 
Ninevites. Very pitiable is this characteristic, as seen 
by ns to-day ; and yet when the favour, the privilege, the 
monopoly, the gain, the blessing, and the first place are 
won by or conferred upon men to-day, they are not 
uncommonly as little inclined to share them with others, 
as Jonah was to share the mercy, the goodness, and the 
favour of Jehovah with the wicked Mnevites. The rod 
that man intends for others falls upon his own back, and 
the pity he bestows upon others is often needed by 
himself. 

Modern literature teems with satirical writing directed 
against the lives of professedly Christian men. Week 
by week the representatives of modern Christianity — 
both clerical and lay — are held up to scorn by one or 
other of our satirical journals. With reputed Christians, 
justice fails, charity miscarries, old prejudice is stronger 
than new light, and the cynic and censor delight to hold the 
sponsors of Christian virtue up to reprobation. And, "If 
thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, Lord, who shall 
stand?" All are more or less implicated in the re- 
proaches hurled forth. All reproduce the old sins ; all find 
it more blessed to receive than give, to be blessed than 
to bless, to take advantages than to share them with 
others, to get good than to do good, and to extend to 
others the joys that swell their own hearts. Hence 
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have come the just satires of Kabelais, Swift, and 
Hood, and hence comes much of the sarcasm, at the 
expense of Christianity, running through all modern 
literature. 

To sit under his own vine and fig-tree was an ideal 
dream of the ancient patriarch ; to him it was the one 
compensation for war and captivity, and the one solace 
for his sorrow and travail of soul. And to us of the 
nineteenth century, the figure of the vine and fig-tree 
.also expresses an ideal wish. It points to retirement 
and independence, rest from needed labour, and relief 
from irksome duty. But does it not contain some of the 
old evil of acquisitiveness and privilege, so forcibly mani- 
fested in all Jewish history ? It may be a joy to the 
natural feelings to be privileged beyond others, but such 
joy can hardly be affirmed of charity. The office of 
charity is to see that no man is denied a blessing for 
want of the means. True charity will be ill at ease 
under its own vine and fig-tree, if conscious that others 
are denied the same privilege for want of the trees to sit 
under. Being forgetful of, or unwilling to heed, this law 
of charity, the cynic has ever found employment for his 
talent to sneer, and the satirist to censure and condemn. 
Let every one take heed unto himself. Charity is the 
pith of character, the fibre of manhood, and the solid 
excellence of nature that all need, and charity is the 
true vine requiring cultivation in the garden of every 
souL 

Among all the trees and plants of the Bible, there are, 
perhaps, no two of the fruit-bearing kind which con- 
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trast more broadly than the vine and the gourd. Their 
fruits are as dissimilar as two products can well be ; 
they stand at the extremes on the list of human luxuries, 
and at the extremes of signification in the symbolism of 
nature. The vine is a symbol of the Lord's spiritual 
Church bearing the fruits of charity and peace. It is one 
of the loveliest and one of the most useful of trees, and 
fitly sets forth the useful, beautiful, and beneficent charac- 
ter of the truly good man. On the other hand, the gourd 
proper is one of the most useless and worthless of plants. 
It grows in sandy and waste places ; it bears fruit of a 
bitter and poisonous character, and indeed its one virtue 
seems to be, that of offering shade from the sun. In the 
"Word of God, the gourd sets forth the character of those 
who bestow no blessings, who have not any too many for 
self, who take the rain and sunshine merely to enlarge and 
gratify their own natures, with no thought of sharing 
their delight with others. To cast a shadow is a good at 
times, but it is negative rather than positive. In the 
parable of the trees the only virtue possessed by the 
bramble was its power to cast a shadow. " The bramble 
said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over 
you, then come and put your trust in my shadow." 

In Eastern countries shadow from the scorching sun 
is often the very greatest blessing. The Lord is said to be 
a shade " upon thy right hand ;" here, the shade is a 
defence against evil, and is a blessing bestowed by the 
Lord. In this instance shadow attains its highest 
virtue as a defence against evil. In other cases shadow 
is a defence against spiritual light and love, and is the 
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symbol of an obscure understanding. In the Purgatory 
of Dante we get a beautiful example of shade as a 
defence against the light of heaven. The spirit 
asks: — 

" ' What is this, sire belov'd ! 
'Gainst which I strive to shield the sight in vain *' 
Cried I, ' and which towards us moving seems ?' 
'Marvel not, if the family of heav'n,' 
He answer'd, * yet with dazzling radiance dim 
Thy sense. It is a messenger who comes, 
Inviting man's ascent. Such sights ere long, 
Not grievous, shall impart to thee delight, 
As thy perception is by nature wrought 
Up to their pitch. 1 
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Truth has often to be softened and toned down by 
seeming, as light is toned down by ground glass. The 
shadow in all such cases is a negative good. But in 
many cases shadow is the symbol of falsity : such is 
" the shadow of death." Shadow is often a great mis- 
chief, and though to us it may be grateful, yet it brings 
sorrow to others. The gourd represents a shadow- 
principle, and though not of the worst possible kind, 
yet where its shadow falls no real good can flourish. 
The great shadow-principle in all men is, the state of 
mind that experiences greater blessedness in receiving 
than in giving. "We should all have lighter hearts and 
brighter eyes, sunnier tempers, and more radiant hopes, 
more cheerful homes, and more delightful anticipations, 
were it not for this shadow-tree that grows in our midst. 
Nothing casts a deeper shadow than an alms-basket 
containing nothing but prayers and good wishes,— than 
charity that begins and ends at home. The only power 
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these qualities possess is, to cast a shadow across some 
poor human life, and darken some bright hope. And 
Jonah is the personification of the shadow-principle 
darkening the prospect of every human being. 

The Jewish nation possessed many advantages over 
the Gentiles, especially a knowledge of the Divine 
truth. Jonah was the typical man of his age, and was 
selected, on account of his manifold possessions, to take 
a knowledge of the Divine Truth to the ignorantly 
wicked Ninevites. The appointment served to discover 
his concealed selfishness and to manifest his evil 
nature. It was pleasant enough to Jonah to sit under 
his own vine and fig-tree, to enjoy the favour of the 
Lord, to luxuriate in the Land of Promise, and be abun- 
dantly blessed ; but Jonah had no desire to share his 
advantages and see others rejoicing in the same 
delights: and when the Lord bade him teach His 
religion to, and share the blessings of his own nation 
with, the Ninevites, he declined to do so, and instead of 
going to Nineveh he took ship and set sail for Tarshish. 
Jonah's blessings were pleasant to the eye, but he had 
no wish to share them. After sundry adventures of a 
humiliating character, yet rivalling the marvels of 
Ulysses, Jonah was reduced to a state of obedience, 
and went to share his knowledge and possessions with 
the Ninevites. His mission was successful ; the Nine- 
vites reformed their vicious and idolatrous customs, and 
became converts to a better life. The only person to 
whom the reform seemed obnoxious was Jonah himself. 
We are told that " it displeased Jonah exceedingly, and 
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he was very angry ; and he prayed the Lord that he 
might die, because that the Lord had shown Himself 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger and of great kind- 
ness." In wounded pride he went outside the city to 
nurse his vexation; and in order to deliver him from his 
grief, "the Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it 
to come up over him, that it might be a shadow over 
his head." 

Now all this would seem like a tale of fancy, were 
we not so familiar with the same human weakness in 
modern manhood. Men generally care very little about 
the Ninevites around them in the world, and within 
them in their own hearts and lives. What do most 
men care about reforms except when they bring 
advantages to themselves ! And perhaps every man 
will ask himself the pertinent question, Is my conduct 
a guarantee that I am any more in earnest about shar- 
ing my advantages, spiritual or otherwise, with others, 
than was Jonah with the Ninevites ? without receiv- 
ing a very satisfactory answer. 

Possibly most men are doing some little towards 
teaching the ignorant, towards instructing the vicious in 
the laws of virtue, and extending the Church in the 
outside world ; but probably no man would say that he 
might not do more, or that he was as earnest in the 
little he does disinterestedly, as in the much he does 
day by day for the sake of gain. The majority of men 
would rather sail to Tarshish on their own pleasure, 
than to Utopia itself on a mission of duty. It is no 
more natural for men to delight in sharing their bless- 
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ings and advantages with others than it was for Jonah. 
We have to be talked out of a natural state of mind into 
a higher one before the principle of giving anything 
unselfishly becomes a source of delight. The best of us 
are subject to envy, jealousy, and ambition; and are 
captivated by gourd-like forms of evil. To receive a 
favour provokes greater glee than to give one ; and de- 
liverance from many a grief comes, as with Jonah, in the 
delight of some fantasy, represented by the shadow 
of the gourd. 

Jonah, thus looked at, is not an ancient fiction, 
created merely to provoke pious pity, but he becomes 
the representation 6i a living reality in man to-day, 
with whose history we are all too familiar. The gourd 
was a low symbol in nature, but it was the one that 
represented Jonah's state of mind ; and whenever one 
man in these days casts a shadow across the life of 
another, or whenever men fail to share their blessings, 
and feel indisposed to extend 'their moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual privileges to others, the gourd is nature's 
emblem of their life. It is however to be noted, that 
the price of creation is the inevitable presence of 
shadow. There is not a substance in nature without 
its consequent shadow. Every man fails at one point or 
another, and every failure must darken the life of some 
one or mora Perhaps it is quite true, that imperfection 
is the price of human existence; yet no man need 
forget, that where the shadow of any blemish in char- 
acter falls, there life is weak, and poor, and sickly, and 
finds no joyous outlet in the world. It may be a 
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pleasure for man to indulge his selfish propensities, as it 
was for Jonah ; yet the truth, that some one must suffer 
in every evil gratification must be told and retold, till 
he feels a yearning desire to save others from himself. 
Each one may and almost must cast a shadow on the 
life of every other ; shadow is the price of creation even 
in the most transparent substances, and in the vine and 
fig-tree not less than in the bramble and the gourd 
Still, nothing flourishes where the shadow falls. Where 
the oak casts its shadow the grass withers and the 
ground becomes bare. Nothing of worth grows well in 
the shadow of anything else ; the shadow of Alexander 
was not less offensive to Diogenes, than the shadow of 
any imperfection in man is hurtful to the free life upon 
which it is thrown. 

How delightful our life would be were it not for the 
shadows that fall upon it from failures in, and neglect 
of duty, and from selfishness and want of charity ! We 
are deceived, disappointed, deluded, and again the 
shadows Ml and life within us fades and withers. We 
often chase forms that have a false analogy, foolish 
fancies, dreams, and hopes; and sooner or later the 
shadows fall from them and settle on our life. What- 
ever indeed is not good and wise, though it may delight 
us to-day, and furnish sport for idle hours, is simply 
gourd-like, and must cast a dark shadow across our life, 
at last. We must ever remember that evil delights and 
false ideas always try to come to us in beautiful forms. 
Nature is a true artist, and in making the gourd she 
took- care -that the size,, the : colour, and appearance of 
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the fruit should not correspond to the inward core. The 
gourd is a marvellous image of the principle of selfish 
prudence. It is a most imposing plant. "It has fine 
showy flowers, handsome leaves, a roving stem, and 
bears solid-looking fruit of a goodly size and gorgeous 
colour. ,, To see it spreading out in rapid luxuriance, 
one would imagine it among the best things growing ; 
but an examination at once proves that the flesh is 
poisonous in the worst varieties, and three parts water 
in the best ; while the stem of the plant is pithless and 
without solid fibre. 

The Jewish religion was essentially gourd-like; its 
pretensions were immense, but it gave no lasting satis- 
faction; it was founded on the exclusive principle of 
keeping good to one's-self ; its outward appearance did 
not correspond to its inmost nature, and it withered 
away. So will pass away whatever in human life 
to-day is not fashioned round the solid centre of good- 
ness and wisdom. It may be pleasure or power, fame 
or reputation, it may be genius or accomplishment, it 
may be prosperity or fortune, profession or habit; it 
matters not what it is that gauges man's life, that takes 
his fancy, that enthrals his being, unless it is held on 
the tenure of service, and has a core of wisdom and 
goodness, it will fill the lives of others with shadow, 
and gourd-like wither away. 

The gourd gave Jonah pleasure on one day; it 
brought anger and sorrow on the morrow. Man reaps 
what he sows. The laws of God are true to one as to 
another. Tigs are not grown on thistles, nor grapes on 
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thorns. A worthy study is " the false analogy of form." 
" Things are not what they seem, or gourds would rank 
among the best things grown." The wise man's effort 
is to look behind the scene, to recognise the truth of 
truth, and the good of goodness, and to turn from all 
mere appearance as a delusion and a snare. 



FROM SERVITUDE TO FRIENDSHIP. 

" When sin's broad characters, that yet remain 
Upon thy temples, though well-nigh effac'd, 
Shall be, as one is, all clean razed out, 
Then shall thy feet by heartiness of will 
Be so overcome, they not alone shall feel 
No sense of labour, but delight much more 
Shall wait them, urged along their upward pathway. 
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Man is born a slave to evil. Whether it always was 
so is not my province now to inquire ; but at the pre- 
sent time delight in evil against the dictates of reason 
is the first characteristic of human life. The best men's 
lives are efforts at piety, efforts towards fulfilling the 
divine commands, efforts towards understanding and 
appreciating the duties and responsibilities of life. 
Most men have drifted with the tide, "erred and 
strayed like lost sheep." Like wandering sheep, men 
are led on by their natural appetites; each step out 
of the safe path reveals new temptations and entice- 
ments to their excited nature. As men quaff the in- 
toxicating spirit of unrestrained and unspiritualized 
enjoyment, they dream no more of danger than do the 
straying sheep cropping the delicacies of the wild forest 
— the native haunt of the wolf. Our sins and our 

follies are generally committed in a delirium of exquisite 

H 
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delight; and this delight causes us, even against our 
reason, to sympathise with evil It is no fault of man 
at the present time that evil is delightful, that folly is 
pleasant, that sensual indulgence is accompanied with a 
sense of satisfaction, or that against reason the heart 
sympathises with sin and wrong, This condition is 
the price of our creation, the burden of our life, the 
yoke of slavery under which we are born. Say what 
me may against evil, yet it is pleasant to do evil ; and 
it would seem that it was ever the same. It is quite 
safe to infer, that if it had been as delightful for Adam to 
deny his sensual appetite, as it was to gratify it by 
partaking of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
he would not have commenced the era of evil and sin. 
And if it were as delightful for us to deny, as it is for 
us to gratify our evil appetites, it is safe to infer, that 
we should never err and stray like lost sheep. It is not 
as delightful; and though reason forbids the doing 
of evil in every form, yet we often commit evil because 
it gives us greater pleasure than seeking after the oppo- 
site good. This is the natural state of every man. 

No man is responsible for inheriting that whereon his 
wishes were not consulted. Every man is born with a 
predisposition to love and delight in evil; but as no 
man was consulted whether he would accept life thus 
biassed, therefore no man is responsible for the nature 
thus conferred. Happily for man, it is provided that 
he shall possess the power to know good from evil, and 
to distinguish truth from error ; he is able to reason out 
effects to causes, and to be convinced that the love of 
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truth and the doing of good are better, are more con- 
ducive to happiness in every form, and to real delight, 
than the love of falsehood and the doing of eviL Man 
is also in freedom to do good or eviL And so far as 
this conviction, that truth is better than falsity, and 
good better than evil, extends, to that extent man is 
responsible to God for the life he leads ; or what is the 
same thing, he is responsible to his convictions. 

Whoever follows the dictates of his rational convic- 
tions must stand in antagonism to his own predisposi- 
tion to eviL When desire solicits he has to resist, 
when temptation excites cupidity and lust he has to 
fight against them; and from day to day he has to 
compel himself to desist from evil, and force himself 
to the practice of virtue. In other words, he enters 
what seems to be a state of servitude. It is true, that 
voluntary restraint is the beginning of real freedom, 
but the freedom is concealed. If a man forces himself 
from evil desire, natural inclination, or habit, he thereby 
asserts his freedom to choose one of two incentives to 
action ; at the same time it is the freedom of restraint, 
compulsion and force. And whatever is forced cannot 
be accounted free in the best sense of the word. 

This conclusion might be objected to but for the 
support it receives from the Word. The term servitude 
grates upon the ear, no matter how used. But the ear 
of man, it has been said, is often more refined and 
virtuous than any other part. And however much the 
term servitude may offend, it is the term the Lord uses 
twenty times in characterizing the state of His disciples. 
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The Lord frequently addresses His followers as servants 
and He says, " Ye call Me Master and Lord : and ye say 
well ; for so I am." In the Greek language there are 
several terms which mean what our word servant means, 
that is, a free person, who works for another and 
receives wages ; and there are several terms which are 
used to designate different kinds of slaves. But in 
nearly every instance, when speaking of His disciples, 
the Lord uses the word which characterises slavery of 
the lowest kind save one. 

At the time of the Advent the Greek language was 
the common speech of the people in Palestine. In this 
language the Lord spoke and the Gospels were written. 
It is to be supposed that the common people were 
acquainted with the nature of service and slavery in 
Greece, and that words are used in reference to the 
Lord's disciples with perfect justice. 

Further, at the time of the Lord's appearance, the 
working populace of Greece, — and indeed of all the sur- 
rounding nations— consisted, first, of oiketai, that is, house 
or chattel slaves ; secondly, of douloi, — meaning those 
who had been chattel slaves, who had been partly freed, 
and were still in a kind of servitude, being the retainers 
of their former masters, but with the right of appeal in 
the civil courts of justice ; thirdly, of thetes, meaning 
free men who hired themselves out, xn&pelati, meaning 
neighbours ; and who formed one division of the same 
class, and served at will, and only to supply their own 
necessities. These three kinds of servants constituted 
the working populace of Greece eighteen centuries ago. 
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Now in the Gospels throughout, whenever the Lord 
is speaking of His disciples He characterises them as 
douloi, meaning retainers of their former master; 
partly free from him, but not wholly; enjoying some 
of the privileges of free men, but not all ; one great 
privilege being the right of appeal, in case of injustice, 
in a court of justice. There are only some seven or 
eight instances in the Gospels, in which the word 
" servants " is not a translation of the word douloi. 

In two instances the word pais is used, the meaning 
of which is child, slave or servant ; as in the case of the 
centurion's servant spoken of by Matthew and Luke ; 
and also in the quotation from Esaias, "Behold My 
servant whom I have chosen." 

In two cases the word diakonos is used, as in Matthew, 
" Then said the king to the servants, Bind him hand 
and foot ;" and in John, "And where I am, there shall 
also My servant be." The word diakonos means a ser- 
vant, a messenger, a minister of the gospel, or a deacon. 

In two cases the word uperetes is used, which, as used 
in Mark, means "the follower who attended each 
heavy armed soldier." "And the servants did strike 
Him with the palms of their hands ;" and in John, " If 
My kingdom were of this world then would My servants 
fight." In this last instance uperetes means an assis- 
tant, a servant, an inferior officer. 

I believe, from careful examination, that in every 
other instance in the Gospels where the word servant or 
servants is named, it is a translation of the word doulos, 
or its plural form. When Simeon says, "Lord, now 
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lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace/' the word 
used is a form of doulos. When the Lord says to His 
disciples, " Whosoever will be chief among yon, let him 
be your servant," the word used is doulos. The same 
word is used in the parable of the talents, when the 
Lord says, u Well done, thou good and faithful servant" 
And in all other cases save those already instanced. 

The Lord never tried to conceal the true nature of 
discipleship. He described it as taking the yoke, as a 
form of servitude, of voluntary assumption, and easy to 
endure, but still as a form of servitude. And by the 
light of true doctrine, we shall presently see why the 
Lord called His followers retainers, vassals, or, properly 
speaking, slaves. 

This mode of address, taken literally, is irreconcilable 
with the character of the Lord, and with those who 
attached themselves to His person. The Lord came to 
set the captive and bondman free, and to enfranchise a 
world enslaved to evil In no sense of the word were the 
disciples of the Lord His slaves, His captives, His vassals, 
or feudal villeins, as the word by which He addressed 
them seemed to imply. But if this be the case, the 
question arises, Why did the Lord call His disciples 
douloi, or slaves ? The answer is twofold. First, the 
answer turns upon the fact stated at the outset, that 
man is born a slave to evil The second part of the 
answer turns upon the doctrine of self-compulsion in 
matters of doing good. 

First, the whole me&ning of the word douloi, as used 
by the Lord to His disciples, turns upon the fact, that 
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the slaves called douloi were the retainers of their former 
owners, and not of a new master. These douloi were 
once chattel slaves, and were now in partial servitude to 
thbse who once held them in complete bondage. And 
when the Lord calls His disciples douloi, He does so> 
because they are yet only partly free from the bondage 
to evil in which they were born. Until man is wholly 
regenerated, he is the retainer, the vassal of the evil 
nature which is his by birth, and which at one time 
wholly enslaved him. For years after man commences 
to follow the Lord, to keep His precepts, and to do good* 
evil, in one form or other, has dominion over him; he has 
his besetting sins, and is weak, and frail, and imperfect] 
and so far he is in hard and painful servitude to his 
former enslaver— he is still under the hard yoke, still 
not free. And on this account, and not because doing 
good, loving truth and virtue, and following the Lord 
are slavish, the disciples were called douloi, or slaves. 
That the Lord calls His truth-loving, good-doing, free, 
and enlightened followers slaves is only according to 
the appearance, and conformable to the feeling of the 
sensual mind. 

It is true the Lord says, " Take My yoke upon you." 
And in agreement with this statement, it has been truly 
Written, " If man does not obtain regeneration by com- 
pelling himself, as it appears, he will never obtain it at 
alL From this it may be seen, that man ought to force 
himself to do good and to speak truth."* It has also 
been said, " In all self-compulsion to good there is a 

1 A. C. 1937. 
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certain freedom, which though it is not plainly perceived 
during the act of compulsion, still exists within." l 

We have here laid down the first law of freedom and 
of a good life. From being real slaves to evils — having 
been born in their delight — we become the voluntary 
servants of truth and good, we accept the Divine yoke, 
and force ourselves against natural predisposition to 
follow the Lord, who alone is wholly free. Without 
any exception, man's natural will is like that of a horse 
before it has been broken to harness ; and doing good 
seems like, though in reality it is not, servitude to a 
Master. 2 The very fact of accepting a yoke, demon- 
strates the nature of doing good in its primary form and 
signification. Those who bear the yoke " act from a 
certain free-principle:" at the same time, naturally 
spe*»g, the ide/of be*tag . joke i, -eve, be idi 
tical with the idea oifvll liberty, and yet in bearing the 
Lord's yoke man becomes spiritually and divinely free. 
Forced servitude, self-compulsion, and voluntary coercion 
are the best things under the circumstances ; they con- 
tain the first principle of freedom, in that they give man 
the power to attain to the love of goodness ; at the same 
time no man is fully free, until the delight of doing good 
has superseded his natural delight in evil 

The yoke of self-forced service here begins to look 
attractive. Nay, to be a servant is godlike and kingly. 
It is man at war with his own baseness, that peace may 
bless the earth ; it is man under the stern discipline of 
wisdom, that life may be spotless and without blemish. 

1 A. C. 1937. ■ D. P. 148. 
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This servitude makes thousands chaste, just, merciful, 
self-sacrificing, and forgiving. It keeps men at their 
duties when evil entices ; it is that by which men 
become generous, full of earnest helpfulness, and by 
which they overcome their predisposition to evil, and at 
last find it a delight to do good. 

It would probably have been a source of satisfaction 
to the brute world if yokes had never been invented; on 
the other hand, it would have been a source of great incon- 
venience and discomfort to man. The yoke is the sym- 
bol of civilisation. The yoke was invented when man 
settled down to regular industry. The plough and the 
yoke were first needed, when, from a wandering warrior, 
man became located in a home. When man ceased to 
live by plunder he found it necessary to be at peace 
with his neighbours. Corn required many months to 
grow and ripen ; war desolated the land ; growing corn 
was therefore a great incentive to peace. And when 
the land needed preparing to receive the seed of the 
sower, the yoke became a necessity. It was a little 
hard, perhaps, on the animal, but it was beautiful and 
blessed in its effects on nature and man. The yoke 
was the fruit of a good spirit, the spirit of peace, a 
desire to cease from savage hostility, a desire for some- 
thing more than nature yielded by her own unaided 
efforts. The invention of the yoke was the first great 
instrument of civilisation. It showed that man was 
superior to the animal, that reason was beginning to 
supersede wild nature, and that a new motive to life, 
that of industry, was taking the place of vagrancy, war 
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and plunder. And in the yoke, which primarily means 
the cross-bar tied by the yoke band to the pole, by 
which two draught-houses, mules or oxen were put to the 
plough, we have illustrated the nature of that self-com- 
pulsion in service which is begun upon taking the 
Lord's yoka Without forcing one's-self, without self- 
compulsion, wild nature is never overcome. It is said, 
'it is difficult for any man to believe that the Lord is the 
only God, and that His humanity is divine, and since no 
man is born into faith in God, it is necessary that he 
compel himself to accept this faith, for without it 
neither love nor innocence are possible.' 1 Voluntary 
self-compulsion, forcing one's-self to act honourably, 
justly, sincerely, and charitably, is the root and source of 
all right-acting and righteousness in the earth ; and no 
man can continue in an upright and godly life who lacks 
this binding power. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of forcing one's-self 
to keep good resolves, of forcing one's-self to cany good 
intentions into action, of forcing one's-self to bow humbly 
and without a murmur to the decrees of our Father in 
heaven. This force is like discipline to untrained limbs, 
it gives perfect freedom. The limbs exercised under 
restraint, under a drill-master, under irksome control to- 
day, are those, and those only, which will enjoy free and 
graceful action to-morrow. In learning to speak a foreign 
language, the lips, and tongue and throat have to be 
placed under restraint for a long time, before they can 
utter the new sounds with ease and grace. The greatest 

1 A. C. 7014. 
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artists have gained facility of execution by the most 
laborious drudgery. Self-compulsion, — the power which 
has made men's " I will" bear good fruit, — is the base 
of everything high, free, and noble in civilisation and 
religion ; it is the reforming force of the whole world, 
and whoever forces himself against natural inclination 
and temptation takes the only means of acquiring virtue 
and goodness. 

But high as self-compulsion ranks as an agent of good, 
no man is truly wise whose aim is not to be wholly free ; 
and no man is free till he has reached a state the direct 
opposite of that in which he was born, and in which 
delight in good has superseded delight in evil. This is 
an attainment which the Lord spoke of when He said, 
" Henceforth I call you not servants ; but I have called 
you friends." 

No sooner is good acquired by self-compulsion, and 
forcing one's-self against natural inclination, than the good 
thus gained becomes a new motive to service, — that of 
delight, and force and servitude give place to friendship. 
The word servant is the antonym of friend. In friend- 
ship the bond of union is love. Any kind of love will 
furnish the materials of a sort of friendship ; but it is 
only pure, that is, unselfish, love that makes friendship 
life-long or lasting. The word translated "friends" 
also stands for an adjective meaning loved, T>eloved, 
dear. Friends are in the same delights, they take 
pleasure in the same objects, and have kindred sym- 
pathies. The idea the Lord gave by the word " friends " 
furnishes the broadest possible contrast to the idea 
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given by the word " servants.' 9 The one rests on love, 
the other on compulsion. Byron truly said, " Love is 
for the free!" Those who love and are in the same 
delight are friends ; they are different individuals moved 
by one supreme desire. And hence the force and truth 
of Addison's remark, 

" Talking with a Mend ifl nothing else but thinking aloud." 

Service, the bearing of the yoke, — self-compulsion — 
must precede delight, as ploughing must go before the 
harvest Delight is good attained, and friendship exists 
between those whose delight is the sama 

To-day and to-morrow the Lord casts out devils, and 
the third day he is perfected. The casting-out process 
is a work of compulsion, evils have to be combated, 
overcome. The husbandman casts out weeds to prepare 
the land for the good seed. There are the evils incident 
to thistles and thorns ; there are also the evils incident 
to good but fallow land. To-day we destroy the weeds ; 
to-morrow the barren land receives the good seed ; the 
third day there comes delight in actual good, — the 
bounteous harvest — the corn is reaped, this is perfec- 
tion. So man passes from servitude to friendship, — 
from real slavery into the liberty of self-compulsion, 
from self-compulsion to full freedom, — from delight in 
evil to delight in good. 
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" Those verdant hills now bathed in morning dews, 
Whose every drop outvies Golconda's gem. 
Lo 1 one hangs glittering on yon blade of grass ; 
Spurn not that lucid trembler, but admire 
Its glorious hues, and trace them to their source. 
Draw nigh ; — through microscopic lens inspect 
That single drop's profound elaborateness — 
Most delicate, and wonderfully wrought. 

It is a world 
Replete with life, and love, and joy." 

" Three cubs the lioness brings forth, five the tigress, but one the 
cow ; yet many are the meek cattle, few the beasts of prey. The fierce 
and grasping soon decay ; the universe preserves to the peaceful the 
heritage of the earth." — Singhalese. Buddhist. 

Many images are more striking, more sublime and 
exalted than the dew ; but there are few, if any, that 
are more suggestive, beautiful or chaste. As an image 
it is used in various ways, and has several meanings. 
In Hosea, the goodness of Ephraim is said to be " as a 
morning cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away." 
Here, dew is the symbol of an evanescent and ephemeral 
state of mind ; as dew is dissipated by the noontide 
heat, so the goodness of Ephraim was transient, and 
passed away in the day of triaL In Deuteronomy it is 
written of Jehovah, "My doctrine shall drop as the 
rain, My speech shall distil as the dew." Here dew is 
the emblem of the Divine Truth in its most insinuating 
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and winning form. In the 110th Psalm, speaking pro- 
phetically of the Lord in His Humanity — the Divine 
Truth, 1 David says, " Thou hast the dew of Thy youth" 
Here the poetic force of the image is again changed, and 
in this case it stands for innocence and love. 

But dew attains its ideal beauty as an image in 
Hosea, where it is said of Jehovah, "I will be as the 
dew unto Israel." The Lord might liken His influence 
to a thousand things more dramatic, but to nothing 
more helpful, sweet, pure and refreshing than dew. A 
God who shall present Himself to His children in the 
image of dew must be a Being of great sweetness, and 
a Being whom, when apprehended, His children will 
willingly serve, and obey, and love. " I will be as the 
dew unto Israel." The idea is most poetic and most 
real God likens Himself to one of the best known 
phenomena in nature; and one which nearly all poets have 
celebrated in song. And surely it were better for man if 
the Lord's presence was oftener sought for and enjoyed 
under those conditions which axe imaged by the dew. 

There is a too great fondness among men for good 
taken at the cannon's mouth, plucked by sheer force 
from the hands of the enemy, and taken as spoil from 
the fallen. Neither God nor good comes to men for 
long together as the dew, in quietness, peacefulness, 
calmness, and sereneness of mind. Men gather their 
good, not like manna, with the dew, but like the laurels 
of victory, in the noise, and smoke and tumult of war. 
The Lord is but little known under the image of dew ; 

1 T. o. B. a. 
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the world has most adored Him as the Lord of Hosts— 
the God of Battles. Happily, the Lord is apprehended 
by no one permanently in the last capacity. It is 
with us something like it is written of the ancient 
heathens. Their supreme god was apprehended as 
Hades in winter, Zens in commencing spring, Helios in 
summer, and in autumn as IAO — the tender source of 
all beauty, love, and life. " In winter, when the nights 
are longest, those ancients supposed that God dwelt in 
the under-world, and ruled over the shades as Hades. 
In the spring-time, when the grain-harvest is at hand, 
the same god is addressed as Zeus, the god of heaven 
and of the weather. In summer he is Helios, the sun, 
and is tempered by no cloud. Lastly, in the autumn 
comes the ripeness of the fig, olive, pomegranate, above 
all the grape, with its mysterious life-awakening juice ; 
and now is the god known as the tender IAO, the spring 
of all beauty, love, and life." 1 And it is much the same 
with us in our apprehension of the Deity. One day He 
is the Lord of Hosts ; another day He is our Father in 
Heaven ; in another state of mind, He is apprehended 
as the swift whirlwind ; and in a peaceful and quietly 
joyous state, He comes to us "as the dew." No image 
of God is permanent and abiding, because our states are 
always undergoing change. At one time Divine Truth 
assails us, at another it defends us; again the scene 
changes, and now it comforts, now it convicts, or 
cheers, or startles, or encourages us as occasion re* 
quires. But the Lord never comes to us more graciously 

1 Pentateuch and Moabite Stone, pp. 78, 70. Colenso. 
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than when we apprehend Him under the spiritual 
realities represented by the lovely image of " dew." 

In a general sense dew is an image of the truth that 
makes the heart and life fruitful in goodness ; or the 
truth of peace. Dew refreshes vegetation and stimu- 
lates it to fruitfulness ; and spiritually it symbolizes the 
truth that makes the heart and life fruitful in goodness. 
With this meaning of dew in our memories, every fact 
in relation to the formation and use of dew will be 
spiritually instructive and highly poetic. 

First, notice the origin of dew. Dew is formed by the 
surfaces of bodies which are colder than the neighbour- 
ing air coming in contact with the vapour which the air 
holds in suspension. From this fact it follows, that dew 
is formed either wholly or chiefly at night, and it is 
found to be formed more copiously between midnight 
and sunrise, than between sunset and midnight. 

These facts may seem of little importance to us as 
spiritual beings ; but when we remember that the In- 
finite God said, a I will be as the dew unto Israel/' they 
are at once invested with deep and great significanca 
Night is not only a physical fact ; it is a spiritual fact 
also, and night comes to the human souL We are often 
without clear mental light ; the understanding is over- 
shadowed. We have striven manfully and cheerfully, 
and worked with good heart in the sunshine and warmth 
of prosperity and successful enterprise ; for a season 
friendships have been pure and sweet; life has been 
without crosses ; desires have been abundantly gratified, 
we have gained our ends, and had our own way, and 
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our hearts have rejoiced in the day of our exaltation. 
But this day of longer or shorter duration has at last 
come to an end, and night has succeeded. Everything, 
somehow, has seemed to be under a shadow ; we appear 
to be at cross purposes with our very selves; every thorn 
seems to have for us an extra scratch ; if a counterfeit 
coin is in currency, we are sure to get it in our change ; 
if flour goes down in price, we are sure to have ordered 
a sack just before the fall occurred ; in fact, one might 
conclude at times, that everything was leagued in a con- 
spiracy against us, and took a special pleasure in our 
mortification. This is our night. But it is never to be 
forgotten, that it is during this night, the night of the 
soul, when, if ever, the Divine Truth comes to us as the 
dew. The dew is one of the blessings of the night : it is 
one of night's best features, and reconciles us somewhat 
to its coming ; it fa one of nature's loveliest works, and 
•without the night we should never be blessed by it or 
see it more. 

It is only in our state of spiritual night that truth 
comes to us as the dew, and that the Lord is with 
us in His most delightful presence: The dew repre- 
sents the truth which makes the heart and life fruit- 
ful in goodness. In trial and temptation ; when we are 
under a cloud, when the fire, on the coldest and most 
cheerless day, seems doubly dull and refuses to burn 
brightly, and everything goes contrary to our wishes, — 
in our night, — then it is, if ever, that we learn our 
highest lessons of wisdom, then it is that we get 
glimpses of truth hidden from us at other times, truths 
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that soften our hearts, sweeten our natures, subdue our 
passions, and that make our lives fruitful in goodness; 
— then it is that the Divine truth comes to us as the 
dew. We get new insight into life, we get to know its 
real signification, in the sober, and calm, and solemn, 
but often painful reflections over things that mortify - 
our pride, that pique our vanity, thwart our strongest 
desires, and discover our selfishness and evils. Then it 
is that man learns wisdom, if ever ; then it is that the 
true purpose of being is seen, if at all ; and then it is, 
if at any time, that God unveils His mysterious designs 
to human understanding. It is then that men become 
humbled, it is then that men's passions are hushed, 
that lust and evil look hateful, that goodness becomes 
attractive, and that the Lord comes to man as the dew. 

Dew is formed by the surfaces of objects, which are 
colder than the surrounding air, coming in contact with 
its suspended moisture. As the sun's heat and light 
fill the atmosphere which surrounds our bodies, so the 
Divine truth and love, to which light and heat cor- 
respond, form and fill the atmosphere which spiritually 
surrounds our minds and spirits. And it is only when 
we are chilled, that the truest and deepest philosophy 
of being is perceived. The same things wear quite a 
different aspect in sickness and health, in the hour of 
disappointment or eager hope, when we are just be- 
ginning life, and when its days are numbered. The 
foolish virgins were never so wise as when they stood 
without the house seeking in vain for admission. It is 
a solemn moment when, in anything dear to our hearts, 
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we become conscious that there is no hope. Bat these 
are also the times when the highest instruction of heajsren 
is received by the mind. It is when the heart is cold and 
chilled that heavenly dews fall upon and bless the 
soul. 

The formation of dew, however, is prevented, or 
is greatly assisted by certain conditions in nature. 
Surfaces of objects which are colder than the surround- 
ing atmosphere, may come in contact with its suspended 
moisture, and yet there may be no dew. Thus on 
cloudy and windy nights dew is never seen. Stormy 
weather renders the formation of dew impossible. On 
the other hand, dew forms in the greatest abundance 
with a clear sky, in serene weather, and during soft and 
gentle winds. The clearest and highest instruction of 
heaven is regulated by analogous laws. When night 
creeps over the mind, and we feel mentally cold, cheerless, 
and depressed, it does not follow that the wisdom of the 
Highest will come to us as the dew, or that we shall 
receive any special insight into the deep mysteries of 
our life. If the arrow does not hit the mark ; if the 
hammer misses the nail, and the thorn tears the flesh, 
it is not in the nature of some people to take these little 
mishaps quietly. It was Socrates only, who, after being 
unfettered, and serenely rubbing his ankles where the 
chains had galled him, and feeling a soothing sensation, 
began to moralise upon the nearness of our pleasures and 
our pains. The dews of heaven fell upon Socrates 
though a heathen, because of his calm and gentle bear- 
ing under triaL Insight, heavenly light, and comfort, 
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are withheld from moist people, because when tempta- 
tion comes it either beguiles them into sin or makes 
them angry. When they feel morally cold and chilled, 
spiritless and stricken down, they begin to bluster, to 
fuss and fume and storm ; and the morning of a new day 
comes and finds them neither wiser nor more in love 
with goodness. There is no dew on stormy, cloudy 
nights; and no heavenly truth ever falls upon the 
darkened, chilled, and weary mind when it is moved by 
stormy feelings. It comes only when the mind is bear- 
ing up calmly, when a gentle serene temper fills the 
soul, when we are hushed, and fear to stir lest in our 
darkness we wander from the way. When, indeed, we 
wait patiently for the calm grey light of a new day, 
then the soft soothing truth of heaven comes to us as 
the dew. 

Another important law which influences the forma- 
tion of dew is, that whatever impedes the clear, open 
sky prevents in some measure its deposition upon 
objects beneath such obstruction. If a small screen, 
open at the sides, be placed over grass or flowers, the 
formation of dew upon them is either partly or wholly 
prevented. Even clouds act as a counter agent to its 
formation. This law further illustrates the conception 
of heavenly truth. A very small object placed before 
the eye will shut out a whole landscape. The mind, to 
receive heavenly wisdom, must be open to heaven. It 
must not be covered up by prejudice, superstition, or 
falsity ; nothing must be placed in front of it. The 
expanse toust be clear, the view unimpeded. As we 
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wait passively, wondering in our darkness on the 
mysteries of being, — as we patiently do onr duty, and 
mLl y be* « U he. JT i. doi ite work eL% 
but surely, and cherishing the good within us for the 
higher work of to-morrow. The fact does not enter our 
consciousness at the time, indeed it seems the reverse, 
that is, as we bear our burdens we seem to get weaker, 
but the truth is the reverse. As we bear our burdens 
and crosses meekly, we get stronger ; our tasks get 
lighter, what we have to do is done with new zest, 
hope has new wings, and heaven and God have been 
with us though we knew it not 

The dew is a symbol of truth that does not offend us. 
Some truths are learned at the point of the sword, 
others are taught by the lightning ; some trespass upon 
our quiet in scathing revolution, and others are learned : 
in flashes of withering sarcasm. These truths de- 
solate, they are iconoclastic, they storm, pull down, and 
raze, whatever they oppose. Some truth is perforce 
aggressive. It is the only weapon at times that can 
effect progress. But this kind of truth only makes men 
good on the surface. War can abolish slavery as an . 
institution in society, but it is powerless to root the love 
of slavery out of the heart. And this kind of truth is 
good but once in a way. It is good in the fact that it 
destroys evil But the necessity for forcibly destroying 
evil soon comes to an end. If we destroy one constitii- ; 
tion we have to form another. There is truth that 
destroys and truth that restores; truth that abolishes 
evil, and truth that fosters and promotes good. And 
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dew is the emblem of truth that is a mother to goodness. 
Dew is the "truth of peace/' that is, the truth that 
fosters peaceful labour. It comes at night; but it is 
when the storm is over, when the soul has lost its 
bitterness, when the opposition to trial and temptation 
has ceased, and the mind turns in reverent endurance to 
the calm, clear, open sky. The truth of peace is ever 
peaceful in its aims, it never hurts, or offends, or rouses 
the opposition of the self-hood, as does the truth of war. 
Its mission is not to destroy evil, but to create good. 
And it is unobtrusive, it is agreeable, it refreshes and 
delights. It is most subtile, and so silent in its mercies 
that we have received it gladly as a comforting in- 
fluence, rather than as a sudden blessing. 

Another fact in relation to dew is, that it is more 
abundant after rain than during continued fine weather. 
Bain represents a form of instruction which is not 
always pleasant. Sain is sometimes pitiless ; it dashes 
the flowers, beats down the corn, and lays the grass. At 
other times rain rejoices all nature ; it comes like 
instruction to the eager intellect; it comes to refresh 
and cheer, to revive and bless the earth. But whether 
it come in floods or not, the earth is blessed by it, and 
in after days the result is seen in copious dews. And 
the truth of peace comes to the mind in a similar 
manner. After instruction has been received into the 
mind, the good, to which the instruction points, is 
fostered and encouraged by silent influences that come 
to us peacefully as the dew. 

Another fact is, that dew is generally more abundant 
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in spring and autumn than in summer. It comes not 
so much when all is sunny and the nights are very 
short, as when the nights are moderately long and quite 
clear, and the days are stormy, rainy, and changeful. 
And the peace of truth comes most abundantly, when 
good is springing fresh in the life, and is maturing in 
the calm nights of autumn. It is when good is forming 
within man, that the truths of peace bathe, and purify, 
and refresh the mind. At work, in service, when by 
our efforts we can see good springing up abDut us, when 
we are being useful, when we are in harness ; then it is 
that complaining and murmuring are put aside ; then it 
is that the mind is filled with the truth of peace, with 
elated feelings, with pleasant thoughts ; then it is that 
the heart is at rest, that life becomes really a joy, 
worthy a true man's deepest, tenderest love, and that 
the glorious consciousness fills the soul, that the 
promise is fulfilled, and that the Lord is being unto us 
as the dew. 
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" It is the ignorant who take for a God that which is not so. Men 
will boast of consciousness, and of their right to a property. This is 
the delusion of those nnanqnaintod with the great Good. 

' ' O Lord of all creatures ! destroy the ooneeitedness of ignorant people 
who deem themselves learned ! 

" Thou readdest in the pure heart." — Vishnu PubAha. 

"Expectation had outstripped reality, and when I 
first saw St Paxil's, London Bridge, the Great Eastern, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Niagara, I was disappointed." So 
spake one whose business or pleasure had familiarized 
him with all parts of the world. Yet, said he, " I have 
seen many of the great sights in nature, and the wonders 
of art sufficiently often to comprehend their vastness 
and grandeur, or to feel the full force of their beauty." 
Probably every person has felt similar disappointment 
in looking for the first time upon the triumphs of 
science and art, or upon nature's sublimest creations. 
Indeed the oft-repeated exclamations of disappointment 
prove, that much in life is either a failure or that its 
meaning and beauty are not understood. Bad taste is 
everywhere seen. Good taste I well, every one claims 
it ; and probably the Latin proverb is right, and the 
wisest course to pursue is, to value every creature after 
his own kind, " the dove in hers and the tiger in his." 
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Though the illustration was used in a casual way in a 
former part of these pages, it is far too good to perish in 
a breath, and here I will use it in ML In the poem 
called Gebir, Landor describes the impression of an 
Egyptian princess upon first seeing the ocean : — 

" Past are three summers since she first beheld 
The ocean ; all round the child await 
Some exclamation of amazement here : 
She coldly said, her long-lasht eyes abased, 
Is this the mighty ocean t is this all t " 

The mind has to be educated before it can either grasp 
or appreciate that which is great, true, beautiful, or 
good. Scarcely any one finds the realities of life equal 
to their hopes and expectations. It takes the education 
and cultivation of a lifetime for men of marked talent 
or genius to produce their chief works ; and strange as 
it may seem, it takes those who afterwards look at 
them quite as long to fully comprehend and appreciate 
them. If Shakspere and Swedenborg were men of in- 
comparable genius, and if it took them a lifetime to 
elaborate their thoughts, it will take men of no particular 
genius more than a lifetime to fathom their wisdom. 
An egotist may fancy, that because he comprehends the 
mechanical working of a steam-engine, he is therefore as 
wise as Watt or Stephenson. The world, indeed, is in 
no lack of men whose egotism as much exceeds thefr 
capacity, as the shadows of the sunset exceed in length 
the bodies from which they are cast When the light is 
weakest and lowest the shadows of things are deepest 
and longest. like the Egyptian princess looking for 
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the first time on the ocean, and exclaiming, " Is this the 
mighty ocean ? is this all ? " so of the man looking on 
any stupendous work with which he is not familiar ; it 
rises above and beyond him ; he falls to see its great- 
ness, to comprehend its beauty, and appreciate its dis- 
play of mind, and in the disappointment of unapprecia- 
tive ignorance he asks, " Is this all ? " 

One of the great needs and labours of our life is, to 
learn to understand, and to admire and love, what ia 
really beautiful and good. It is well known that what 
to some people is most interesting is merely endured by 
others. It is too profound, too intellectual, too scholarly. 
In other cases, subjects acknowledged to be of the first 
importance are neglected for others of less worth. In 
some cases the indifference to things of pre-eminent im- 
portance arises from lack of information about them, 
and in others, from the state of the feelings ; they are 
disliked, because they oppose the habits and cherished 
affections. It is sad to see young people turning their 
backs upon Milton and Shakspere, for the perusal of 
books, the principal object of which is, to find amuse- 
ment for the idle and useless members of society, who do 
nothing but raise the price of food and wear out costly 
clothes. 

Isaiah pictured all this unappreciative ignorance and 
ill-advised devotion when he wrote, "And when we 
shall see him there is no beauty that we shall desire 
him." Whoever the pronoun "him" relates to, it is 
clearly to some person whose wisdom is like a mighty 
ocean, which, when men see for the first time, will merely 
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provoke an exclamation of disappointment, and the 
question, " Is this all ? " Isaiah wrote with the mind of 
one beyond his own age. He saw truth at the bottom 
of a well, instead of drawn up for use; he saw the 
Pharisees sitting in the seat of Moses and teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men; he saw men 
turning from great worth to things of less merit ; he saw 
angels turned from men's doors, because they were not 
clothed in fashionable apparel, and with sorrowful truth 
he wrote of the Word made flesh, "And when we 
shall see Him there is no beauty that we should desire 
Him." It is the gentlest and at the same time the 
severest possible rebuke we can receive. There is 
no condemnation in it, though one of man's saddest 
defects stands clearly out to view. It is like the Lord's 
question to the woman convicted of wrong, " Hath no 
man condemned thee ? " And when the reply came in 
the negative, then said He, "Neither do I condemn 
thee; go, sin no more." Isaiah states a truth that 
convicts all men, and there he leaves it for us to pon- 
der over, to think about, to dwell upon with regret, 
to take to heart, or to dismiss with the evasion of Felix, 
" Go thy way for this time ; when I have a convenient 
season, I will call for thee." To digress for an instant, 
never was the name " Felix " less deserved than by the 
author of that speech. Felix means happy; but a more 
unhappy or mischievous speech never fell from the lips 
of man. Vicious procrastination fills every life with 
misery, lies at the root of all our rejection of goodness, 
all our preferences for the ugly side of life, all our evils, 
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all the vices and bad habits that enslave us, all neglect of 
acknowledged duties, and indeed all the wrong-hearted- 
ness that evil men cling to and that good men mourn. 
We all get convicted sometimes; we sit within the 
sound of truth again and again, with a consciousness 
that such and such words axe meant for us: some of 
our secret sins have been exposed, some of our bad 
habits have been discovered, we have stood like Felix 
without defence ; the good, the beautiful, and true have 
revealed the course we ought to pursue, and yet like 
Felix we have smothered our convictions and dismissed 
the angel of reform with ; — " Go thy way for this time ; 
when I have a convenient season, I will call for 
thee." 

Another of the great needs and labours of our life is, 
to learn to value and love the sources, details, and 
crude forms, or the constituents of beauty. On the 
one hand, ignorance fails to appreciate the sublimest 
works of nature, or the triumphs of human art, — and on 
the other, it fails to recognise the causes and sources 
from which appreciated loveliness proceeds. 

"We sigh for the good time coming, we pray for the 
kingdom of heaven, we dream of happiness, the golden 
age, the time when, and the place where the wicked 
shall cease from troubling and the weary shall be at 
rest ; but when the simple wisdom and love underlying 
paradise, and heaven, and the good time coming, are 
presented for our acceptance, we see in them no. beauty, 
that we should desire them, they lie before us untasted 
and unassimilated ; we parry the convictions that would 
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■alter and glorify our lives, we ask with the Egyptian 
princess, " Is this all ? " we discard the patrons of our 
happiness, wilfully wander from the way to heaven, and 
dismiss the very Saviour of mankind with, " Go thy 
way this time ; when I have a convenient season, I will 
call for thee." 

One very important truth we have to learn is, that 
what looks ideal and beautiful in the distance is often to 
the uninitiated very unpoetic, or even repulsive close at 
hand. Another equally important truth is, that the 
ordinary and most unromantic realities that surround 
us, but which are so beautiful at a distance, are the very 
and the only elements of lovely life. One does not see 
much beauty in a box of water-colours. There are 1 
indeed few things more prosy and unromantic than 
crude colours. Only two classes of people set any 
value upon them. We do not buy them to adorn our 
homes ; the inartistic pass them by with no comment ; 
they lie unnoticed ; they are dull, leaden, and uninterest- 
ing, and apparently not worth a thought. But to the 
eye of a Turner, or a David Cox, or any true artist, that 
most prosy and unromantic box of raw colours looks 
very different. Within those dull squares of pigment 
there lie all the glories of the most rich and varied 
landscape; and under the facile hand, the cultivated 
and appreciative eye, and the poetic fancies of the 
artist, those same colours will attract wondering eyes, 
will charm the most unpoetic mind, will delight and 
fascinate both young qnd old, and be the talk and 
marvel of the age. The very people who pass by the 
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box of colours, are very often the first to wish for the 
lovely landscape, and to purchase the same colours 
when used by the artist and placed to view at a proper 
distance. It is exactly the same with the moral 
elements which, when seen at a distance in our fancies 
of heaven, of the good time coming, of Paradise, of the 
golden age, and of happiness in general, cause people to 
desire them, to wish to possess them, and to make 
them their own; but no sooner are the elements of the 
enchanted scenes brought close to, and offered in their 
crude state, than we turn from them ; there is then no 
beauty that we should desire them ; our only exclama- 
tion is one of disappointment ; we say, " Is this all ? " 
' and like the rich young man, we turn away from our 
blessings, unwilling to receive them, because we cannot 
have them as they looked in the distance. 
* Few things could more clearly set forth the views we 
hold of love and wisdom in their unused and used 
states, than colours as seen in the box unused by the 
skilful artist, and the same colours when representing 
some chaste scene of nature or some incident in human 
life. We need the practical application of the true 
artist. We must learn to love the crude constituents of 
moral beauty and excellence, as the artist loves the 
crude constituents of all beauty in art ; and believe 
that, however uninteresting they may look unused, yet 
A ere sleep within them the beauties of all scenes, the 
happiness of all heavens, the delights of all angel hearts, 
and the possibilities of all our dreams. While the Jews 
contemplated the Messiah at a distance, while they saw 
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Him in the haze of fancy, while they dreamed of Him, 
and spoke of Him as He appeared in their moonlight 
reveries, He was the desire of all nations, He was all 
that the Jewish heart could desire, all that the Jewish 
eye cared to look upon. The Jews thought of His 
coming as the one consolation of their life ; under the 
taxes of Rome they dreamed of the good time coming to 
their country; they saw in imagination the promised 
Messiah, in imagination they felt the joy of His presence, 
they heard His words; and when their dreamy fancies 
settled down into the cold realities of their present 
misery, they prayed for His coming, turning to the East 
in bowed and reverent homage. 

At last He came, He upon whom their hopes had been 
set for ages, He whose coming was the one answer to 
their prayers, — and their only feeling was one of dis- 
appointment When they saw Him there was no beauty 
that they should desire Him. In effect they asked, " Is 
this the mighty ocean ? is this all ? " " Is this the 
Christ?" said they; "the Christ of our dreams, the Christ 
of our imagination, the Messiah, the King of the Jews, 
the Saviour of the world, the answer to our prayers, the 
long hope of Israel ?" That Being whom the Jews 
rejected was not less the Messiah of their dreams, their 
fancies, and hopes, because He was different from their 
expectations. The sea is not less the sea because it 
does not realise our expectations. It is our privilege 
to learn a very solemn lesson from the Jews if we will. 
When the Divine wisdom and love appear to us for the 
first time, there is no beauty that we should desire 
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them. We delight to contemplate them in the tradi- 
tional or revealed glories of heaven, in the good times 
coming, and as used by others; but unhappily they 
lose their charm when we are called upon to accept 
them for ourselves. 

We have to learn how mighty the ocean is, and we 
have to learn by research, by contemplation and by 
work, how beautiful the wisdom and love of God are as 
set forth in the Bible. We often deplore the want of 
success in spreading the principles of our religion, in 
getting people to think as we think, and to exchange 
the faith they hold for one of a higher order. The fact 
is, such sorrow is often only idle sentiment. We might 
do better if we would ; we might make greater progress 
if we were willing to make greater sacrifices of pleasure, 
if we had more enthusiasm, if we were willing to work 
harder, if we thought less of trouble and more of the 
good we might do, if we thought more of duty and less 
of the little obstacles that stand in the way of its 
performance. The truth of the matter is, there is no 
beauty in self-sacrifice, steady work, and unwearying 
service, — the constituents of success, — that we should 
desire them. We want to buy success like we buy 
pictures — ready made. We pray for what comes only 
by hard work. The idea that sitting at home and con- 
templating the effects of truth and love is religion must 
be banished. Those that know most must do most, and 
let their light shine before men, not in talking, but 
in doing. 

Everybody has a large stock of sentimental piety on 
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hand, which appeals now and again in pretty little 
phrases, and which seems quite genuine on presenta- 
tion. One person says, " I should like to see " this, 
that, or the other ; and another says, w I wish," and 
another says " I would have." And then follow all 
sorts of exquisite dreams and fancy portraits of society, 
— millenniums, Utopias, and brotherhoods, that men 
would like to see, to have, or to experience. But, 
generally speaking, these phrases reveal a frivolous state 
of mind. "Men who make their sacrifices by proxy, 
are always eloquent in what they would do." In most 
men there is a fine appreciation for applied talent, and 
an admirable critical and suggestive faculty. The 
admiration of gorgeous sunsets is at a discount Many 
who never said of the sun, "How beneficently he 
shines ! " say at last, " How brightly he sets ! " We 
must pass from the admiration of effects to the admira- 
tion of causes. If we admire the beauty of the cathedral, 
we must not disdain the stone quarry ; if we admire the 
iron steamer, we must not be heedless of the ore out of 
which the metal was extracted. If we would have 
great achievements, marvellous results, grand effects, 
their manifold details must command our love. If we 
wish for beautiful accomplishments, we must learn to 
see beauty in the normal causes out of which they 
spring. The world will be reformed not by pious 
wishes, but by earnest wrestling with stubborn facts. 
Pious wishes merely show where our work must begin. 
Progress is made by little steps and little strokes of 
labour ; reform, by little changes ; light is given by the 
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illumination of little particles of matter; beauty is 
fashioned out of minute forms, and if we would have 
those we must love these. 

Sometimes our blessings disappoint us, beauty is 
beyond us, and we stand nnappreciative for want of 
wisdom and culture. Our blessings, like their Giver, 
are often too great for our full comprehension. At other 
times results and blessings are appreciated, but their 
causes are despised ; we see in them no beauty, and for 
this reason our cup of joy often stands untasted. For 
each case there is but one remedy — the knowledge of 
first principles. 



THE OLD AND THE NEW KINGDOM OF 

HEAVEN. 

" In Paradise I beheld one departed from earth, oyer whom a spirit 
sang, 'Well is he by whom that which is his benefit becomes the 
benefit of another.' 

" Then in the dawn, the soul of that departed one passed amid plea* 
aant trees, whose fragrance was wafted from God. 

" And there met him a beautiful maiden, whose form and face were 
charming to heart and soul. To her he said, ' Who art thou, than 
whom none so fair was ever seen by me in the land of the living?' 

" The maiden replied, * youth, I am thy actions/ " 

— The Book of Ardd Viraf. 

Throughout the New Testament the Lord speaks as 
though He were answering a number of questions, or 
seeking to undeceive the minds of the Jews, relative to 
some point in religion over which they either had 
stumbled or were likely to stumble. It is often said, 
that, perceiving their thoughts or their hearts, their 
wickedness, craftiness or intentions, " He answered and 
said unto them." It would also seem that in the 
Sermon on the Mount the Lord was answering a 
multitude of questions relative to the Kingdom of 
Heaven — the one great subject over which the Jewish 
nation had stumbled, and about which the people had 
been misled 

The Jew thought of every kingdom as an institution 
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belonging solely to this world; and while this is matter 
of history, yet it is interesting to try to realise what the 
people round Jerusalem felt on the great subject of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, when John the Baptist and the 
Lord J^sus announced its descent 

For centuries the Jewish nation had beeji losing 
ground in the march of nations, and at the time of the 
Lord's coming among men it stood crest-fallen and 
broken-spirited, now looking to the past, and then turn- 
ing to the future for help. Finding no great leader 
amongst themselves, the Jews reverted with satisfaction 
to contemplate the great heroes of the past, and then 
sat down cheered to think that what had been might be 
their fortune again. Among their heroic ancestors, the 
one who seemed to have awakened the deepest sym- 
pathy, and stirred the heart most deeply, was Elijah. 
I&nan says, " This giant of the prophets, in his rough 
solitude of Carmel, sharing the life of savage beasts, 
dwelling in the hollows of rocks, whence he came like 
a thunderbolt to make and unmake kings, had become 
by successive transformations a sort of superhuman 
being — sometimes visible, sometimes invisible, and as 
one who had not tasted death, it was generally be- 
lieved that Elias would return and restore Israel" 
The austere life which he had led, and the supernatural 
power which he is represented to have wielded, had so 
struck the mind of the people, that all the creations of 
the Jewish imagination were stamped with hid never* 
fading image. The Jews were anticipating better times. 
But Providence seemed to look upon them with a stony 
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frown; fortune was against them ; circumstances bore a 
threatening aspect, and with anxious eyes they searched 
the prophets for the light of hope. 

In several parts of the Word promises seemed to 
point most clearly to the final restoration of Israel, and 
the founding of the kingdom of heaven ; or at least a 
kingdom whose chief characteristics would be divine 
and eternal It is to be noted that the word " heaven " 
in the rabbinical language of that time is synonymous 
with the name of " God," which name the masters in 
Israel seldom or never pronounced. It was thought too 
sacred for utterance, and it is supposed that, out of 
deference to the Jews, the Great Master generally used 
the words " kingdom of heaven " instead of " kingdom 
of God" — the customary language of the inspired 
prophets — in order to express the advent of the Messiah. 

In the second chapter of Daniel a prophecy is re- 
corded to the effect, that there should arise four profane 
empires, severally denominated by metals, all of which 
were destined to fall. Thus : " In the days of these 
kings shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed : and the kingdom shall not be 
left to other people, but it shall break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever." 
And in the seventh chapter we read, " And the kingdom 
and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey 
Him." Upon these passages . the Jewish mind had 
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dwelt, until, during the past few centuries of Jewish 
history, this idea of a kingdom of heaven had developed 
into a great national expectation. It was the last great 
hope which kept the Jews from despair. To the Jew it 
meant the realization of his ancestral supremacy, the 
triumph of Judaism — the true religion, the monotheistic 
worship and piety. And however much we may say of 
the kingdom of heaven, we can only realize a little of 
what the Jews hoped to obtain by it. The state of 
society round Jerusalem when the Lord appeared was 
one of intense infatuation, based on the self-created 
delusion that the Jewish nation was especially beloved 
of Heaven; so fully did this delusion possess every 
mind, that its truth was hardly suspected when the 
nation was completely crushed, and the people were 
forced to seek shelter among the very Gentiles whom 
they had treated with disdain. 

We can scarcely imagine the wondrous force with 
which the words, " the Kingdom of Heaven," greeted the 
Jewish ear. They embodied the one idea of life. When 
John came and uttered the words, " Bepent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand/' his voice was heard like 
a thunder-roll from one end of Judea to the other. 
Every heart was moved to its profoundest depths by his 
cry. We are told in the third of Matthew, that there 
went out to John all Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all 
the region round about Jordan, and were baptized His 
cry was the echo of all men's inmost longing. His 
utterance had roused all their hopes. The people came 
and asked him what they should do to make themselves 
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meet for this long-expected kingdom ; then followed the 
publicans, asking what they should do ; after them came 
the soldiers, demanding the same information ; and then 
followed the Pharisees and Sadducees. Last of all, the 
Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask 
John who he was. Their first question was, " Art thou 
Elias?" What excited the Jewish nation still more, 
was the peculiarity of John's appearance. The contem- 
plation of the character of Elijah had so impressed the 
people, that they had no idea of " a man of God " apart 
from an austere life. Whoever aspired to act powerfully 
upon the people must imitate Elias ; and as a solitary 
life had been a marked characteristic of this prophet ; 
and as the Jews imagined all holy men had had their 
days of penitence, solitude, and austerity; and as the 
xetreat to the desert was the introduction to high 
destinies ; so when John came out of the desert in the 
garb of an ascetic, feeding on nature's fare, and uttering 
words over which every heart had the fondest anticipa- 
tions, the people at once took him for a prophet, and 
imagined that Elias had again appeared to instate them 
in the long-expected kingdom. 

Both John the Baptist and the Lord Jesus knew that 
the kingdom of heaven was, among all other objects, 
the one upon which the people longed to hear. Hence 
the first utterances, both of the great prophet and his 
greater Master, were about the kingdom of heaven. 
John said, "Eepent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ;" and Jesus said, " Blessed are the poor in spirit ; 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
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The temptations to which the Lord was exposed in 
the desert of Judea, seemed to rest upon the supposed 
attractive force of this brilliant prize* The founding of 
this lringdom being the special purpose of the Lord's 
mission, therefore the climax to the Devil's temptations 
was, " All these kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them, will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me." All through the Lord's ministry the kingdom 
of heaven is the one never-failing source of interest to 
His hearers. The finest of His similitudes are used to 
illustrate the nature of His new kingdom; and His 
efforts seem specially directed towards correcting the 
grave mistakes of the Jews respecting its nature and 
locality, and the character of those who should inherit 
it Tet Jerusalem was sacked, before that vain-glorious 
and unhappy race became aware that the hope of a 
sensualist's dream was beyond immediate realisation. 

In forms differing slightly in minor details, but the 
same in general principles, the outward establishment of 
a kingdom of heaven has been the long and wearying 
hope of many in every Christian age. From the dawn 
of Christianity the old deep-rooted delusion, that an 
outward kingdom of heaven was about to be established, 
seems to have possessed the religious mind; and from 
the first century to the present time, weary souls have 
prayed and watched in vain for the Lord's second 
appearance, for the establishment of His kingdom, and 
His reign of a thousand years. Age after age the millen- 
nium fallacy has met with its practical refutation, and yet 
it lingers oil This kingdom of the elect has been pre- 
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dieted time after time, and yet it tarries ; preparations 
have been made for the end of the world, and yet the 
children of men " marry and are given in marriage." In 
the present century there have appeared the "Pre- 
millennial Manual," "Christ's Second Coming," "The 
Destinies of the British Empire," " The Last Things," 
and numbers of other books full of literal prophecies, 
and all equally unsubstantiated by literal fulfilment. 
Truth is truth if only held by one man ; and error is 
error if held by all the rest For eighteen centuries, 
facts have proved the literal reign of Christ in a material 
kingdom an old world superstition, and so far as out- 
ward signs tell us, we are now no nearer the kingdom of 
heaven and the visible reign of Christ than were the 
Christians of the first century. The Lord said, " the 
kingdom of God cometh not with outward show." To 
believe otherwise is Christian Judaism ; yet men have 
believed otherwise, and every day for near upon two 
thousand years has witnessed to its folly. And surely 
to quote the apostles and the ancient fathers, in support 
of theories which time and circumstances have exploded, 
which is commonly done by millenarians, were only to 
prove that the blind of former days are leading the blind 
of these. 

We now turn to look at the kingdoms of God and 
heaven in accordance with the words, " Behold I make 
all things new." By the light of these words it would 
seem that the first meaning of the kingdom of heaven is, 
the state of the Church under Christianity, as opposed 
to the Jewish and Mosaic economy. "The Lord's 
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heaven in the natural world is called the church, and 
an angel of this heaven is a man of the church who is con- 
joined to the Lord, and who also after his departure out of 
the world becomes an angel in the spiritual heaven." * In 
this sense the statement, " The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand," which was made both by John the Baptist and 
the Lord Jesus, is to be understood. Until John came 
religion consisted of merely keeping laws in the letter, 
and in the observance of forms, ceremonies, rituals, and 
ordinances; but in the new kingdom outward rites 
become non-essentiaL Although the Lord prescribed 
many outward observances, even to washing one an- 
other's feet, yet He qualified His directions by the state- 
ment, "The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life." The former religion consisted 
of forms, and forms only ; and while Jesus did not speak 
ill of it, because its use to mankind was finished, yet 
He saw and acknowledged its insufficiency. Jesus was 
the Truth, and in an age of darkness and error He was 
the light. " Never," it has been said, " was any one 
less a priest than Jesus, never was any one a greater 
enemy to the theatrical part of religion, which stifles 
religion under the pretext of protecting it" And how 
should any one be less a priest ? As The Truth, how 
could He be a priest ? To what should He be a priest ? 
He was that to which all priests might minister, but 
Truth itself is embodied only, in simple, innocent man- 
hood; this is its highest image, its loftiest symbol, its 
divinest reality. As the Truth, Jesus introduced an 

1 D. P. so. 
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entirely new idea into religion; the idea of worship 
founded on purity of heart and human brotherhood. And 
the outward society founded upon that idea, is in these 
days the first meaning of the kingdom of heaven. 

The second meaning of this kingdom, is a certain 
frame and disposition of mind. The first characteristic 
of this state of mind is liberty ; and its liberty is a life 
of truth. The first meaning, — a state of society, — will 
include whatever outward helps men feel will assist 
them in worship. The kingdom of heaven in its first 
form has possessed, and probably will always possess, 
a priesthood. But in its second form, representing the 
poind of man governed by a feeling of pure worship, — 
worship of the Truth and the one Good, — it is a religion 
without priests and external observances, resting on the 
feelings of the heart, on the Spirit of God, on the direct 
relation of the conscience to the Divine. This phase of 
the kingdom of heaven is illustrated in the words of 
Jesus, "Thou art not far from the kingdom of God," 
addressed to the Scribe, who believed that to love God 
with all the heart, and to love his neighbour as himself, 
were more than all burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 

The third meaning of the kingdom of heaven, is the 
future state of happiness in the spiritual world. A 
society of all the good, from all the peoples and sections 
of the Church universal, knit together in the fellowship 
of love. It is the home of chaste delights in the world 
•of the angels; where each one meets with those he 
loves best; where friendships are pure and lasting, 
where the distractions of earth-life are shut out; where 
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flowers are ever fresh, the sky is ever beautiful, and the 
air ever soft and mild; — where hearts never more ache 
and suffer disappointment, where wrong things are 
righted, the neglected cared for, the slave freed, the 
hungry fed, the naked clothed, the ignorant instructed, 
the sick restored to health, and the aged to blooming 
youth. 

It has various meanings according to the point from 
which it is viewed. The Lord is a King because He is 
Truth itself; and primarily, the Lord's kingdom con- 
sists of all those whose lives are governed by the Truth. 
On this fact the kingdom of heaven is based; and 
where the Divine Truth is not, either in one form or 
another, there the kingdom of heaven cannot be. 
Truths are various, manifold, different as the leaves of 
the forest, but harmonious as the blended colours of a 
forest scene. So are the heavens derived from those 
whose lives the Truth, in any form, has governed. 
These heavens are manifold, yet one. 

In our translation of the Bible we seldom meet with 
the word " heavens ; " but in the majority of instances 
the equivalent of the word " heavens " occurs in the 
original When the Lord said, " Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven," it ought to 
be, " for theirs is the kingdom of the heavens." In a 
similar manner, when we read in the Authorized Trans- 
lation, "Kepent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand," it ought to be, " For the kingdom of the heavens 
is at hand." The plural form of heaven is used in order 
to harmonise with the origin of the kingdom to which 
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the word refers. People in the same kind of good do 
not see exactly the same truths. John Sterling truly 
said, " Identity of sentiment, with difference of opinion, 
are requisite to pleasant company." The Church is 
divided into many sections, not because men's religious 
aim is different, not because men differ in sentiment ; 
all good men aim at doing good, — in this, Christendom is 
one; but Christendom is partitioned out into denomina- 
tions, because men differ in opinion, because truths are 
differently apprehended. All the leaves which belong 
to trees of the same genus have the same typical form, 
and yet no two are exactly alike ; the same with crystals 
of the same minerals ; and the same with men who are 
of the same religious community. It is to be noted 
that the Church universal on earth is a facsimile of the 
universal heavens. " What is said of the angelic heaven 
is to be understood of the human heaven which is 
galled the Church." l 

"* In the Church there is room for every type of man- 
hood, and for every variety of thought and action ; and 
if men are in charity they will treat each other as 
brethren, however much they may differ in opinion. 

"Schisms and heresies would never have existed 
if charity had continued to live and rule ; for in such 
case men would not have called schism by the name 
schism, nor heresy by the name of heresy, but they 
would have called them doctrinals agreeable to each 
person's particular opinion or way of thinking, which 
they would have left . to every one's conscience, not 

.*D. E.30. 
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judging or condemning any for their opinions, pro- 
vided they did not deny fundamental principles, — 
the Lord, eternal life, and the Word; and maintained 
nothing contrary to divine order, that is, contrary to the 
commandments of the decalogue/' 1 

The kingdom of the heavens, both here and here- 
after, is one in goodness, and it has but one King, the 
Lord; but it is a united kingdom, composed of many 
peoples. The allegiance is one, but it is allegiance under 
outward characteristics as varied as human apprehen- 
sion. All in this kingdom are united by the common 
bond of charity; but society is diversified by the play 
and action of every class of mind. 

The heavens in the future world are characterized by 
every variety of thought and feeling, and diversified 
even more than society upon earth. There is joy for 
each according to his taste, each one being in the 
supreme delight of his life. The heavens are not places 
of inactivity or idleness, but of intense life in all its 
zest of vigorous spiritual achievement. 

In this world, the kingdom of the heavens is broad 
as humanity, and includes all the good of every class 
and every creed ; none are outcasts because they never 
saw the True Light. Variety of good is like variety in 
everything else ; it ha* its highest and it has its lowest 
examples, and where the lowest ends it is often im- 
possible to say. The Lord likens His kingdom to a " net, 
which gathered of every kind." It is broad as the 
broadest love, and excludes none save the " bad." 

1 A. C. 1834. 
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Variety only adds to its perfection, broadens its base, 
makes use more comprehensive, intensifies delight, 
increases happiness, and multiplies its powers. The 
Lord makes no two of His children alike, that thereby 
each one may have the power to bestow some blessing 
upon the other. The same with the sections of the 
Church universal, each is benefited by the other; the 
kingdom of the heavens is large enough to include all, 
each makes the whole more perfect, and all glorify the 
Lord the King. 



THE PALM AND CEDAR 

"0 priests ! these two extremes should be avoided — an attachment 
to sensual gratifications, which are degrading and profitless ; and severe 
penances, which produce sorrow, and are degrading and useless. 

" priests ! avoiding both these extremes, Buddha has perceived a 
middle path for the attainment of mental vision, true knowledge, sub- 
dued passions, and the perception of the paths leading to the supreme 
good. 

" priests ! this middle path has eight divisions — namely, correct 
doctrines, correct perceptions of those doctrines, speaking the truth, 
purity of conduct, a sinless occupation, perseverance in duty, holy 
meditation, and mental tranquillity." — Buddha. 

The vegetable kingdom is divided into some seven 
primary classes. The plants and trees of the largest 
class are called exogens, in consequence of their woody 
fibre being augmented by additions to the outside of that 
which is first formed near the centre. All the trees of 
cold climates, and the principal part of those in hot 
latitudes, are exogenous. The plants and trees of the 
next class are called endogens, in consequence of the new 
woody matter being developed towards the interior of the 
stem, and only curving outwards in its subsequent course. 
Generally speaking, the palm and cedar are taken as 
types of these two great classes. The palm is the 
typical tree of the endogen class, or of those which may 
be said to grow from within ; and the cedar is a type of 
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the exogen class, or of those that grow from without. 
Trees or plants of the endogen class are principally use- 
ful, because they supply the staple of human food; 
those of the exogenous class, because they supply the 
world with fruit and timber. The fruit of endogenous 
trees is nourished and perfected from within ; the fruit of 
the exogenous trees is fed and perfected from without by 
means of the cambium and sap. Four-fifths of the natural 
orders in the vegetable kingdom grow from without; 
but in estimating the respective uses of the two classes 
we have to remember that corn and grass both grow 
from within ; while the poorer inhabitants of Africa and 
Asia live principally on dates, the fruit of the palm. 
The potato is perhaps the most important vegetable 
product of the exogens. But in fruits which are pro- 
duced in temperate climates, both rare and common, the 
exogens are triumphant. Yet it must not be forgotten, 
that we could better spare all fruits than corn and grass. 
There is a nice adjustment of advantages in favour of 
each of these two classes of vegetation, and whoever sets 
himself to determine which class is the more important, 
will probably conclude, that each furnishes material 
blessings that are indispensable to physical well-being. 

Endogens and exogens, as such, are not spoken of in 
Scripture in a direct form, but their typical trees — 
the palm and cedar — are subjects of frequent mention. 
Thus, " the righteous shall flourish like the palm tree ; he 
shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon." " The Assyrian was 
a cedar in Lebanon." " Praise the Lord, fruitful trees 
and all cedars." And John saw a great multitude of all 
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nations, and kindreds, and people, " clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands." The palm is a tree 
that flourishes in the summer of the world, the cedar in 
the winter. The palm combines beauty and use in an 
eminent degree. It is an evergreen; it flourishes in all 
soils ; and in favourable climates it is very vigorous, 
and is not easily destroyed. * Its uses are manifold. It 
furnishes food, and drink, and clothing. And indeed 
so universal are its benefits, that the Babbins say it has 
three hundred and sixty-five uses, or one for every day. 
Its great uses made it a kind of national emblem, and 
when Vespasian had subdued the revolted Jews, a medal 
was struck in his honour, representing a captive woman 
sitting under a palm tree, and bearing the words "Judcea 
capta" — Judea captured. 

The cedar is a tree classed by Linnaeus among juni- 
pers ; it is also supposed to be a common name for the 
pine tribe. This latter belief seems to receive confirma- 
tion from the fact, that the cedar proper is said to flourish 
indigenously only in three localities. One is Mount 
Lebanon ; the second is on the Himalayas, at an eleva- 
tion of from ten to twelve thousand feet; and the third 
is in the Atlas range of mountains in North Africa. It 
is a somewhat remarkable fact, that in all these places 
the cedar is found only in certain peculiar situations, 
being restricted solely to the moraines of extinct glaciers. 
From its important position in the symbolism of the Di- 
vine Word, this restricted locality of growth seems inhar- 
monious. But if we include the pine tribe, and, speaking 
in a general sense, science justifies this conclusion, then 
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the cedar may be said to flourish in every zone of the 
earth, and to have no superior in point of service. It was 
truly and beautifully said by an old Chinese philosopher, 
" the mightiest rivers are cradled in the leaves of the 
pine." Where pine or cedar forests have been cut down, 
as in the Papal States, in Palestine and Greece, the 
surrounding districts have been laid waste, and the 
people have been ruined. These forests, in common 
with all others, attract rain, and where they are 
destroyed, the springs in the valleys are exhausted, and 
the climate becomes hot and dry. The structure of the 
cedar is peculiar. It belongs, strictly, "neither to 
Phsenogams, or flowering plants, nor to Cryptogams, ot 
flowerless plants ; " but forms a separate order. " It is 
allied to the noblest flowering plants in the general 
structure of the wood; and to the noblest flowerless 
plants in the venation of its leaves, and the simplicity 
of their structure." It is a kind of link, joining 
the two great orders of flowering and flowerless plants 
together. The cedar, like the palm, is an evergreen, and 
it generally supports the accumulated leaves of six or 
seven years. The wood of all kinds of cedar trees is 
fragrant, down to that of the commonest pine ; and that of 
the best varieties is richly perfumed and most durable in 
character. The old writers upon this tree are loud 
in its praise; one says, "its timber is everlasting;" 
and another tells us, that " if any wood be anointed with 
the oil of cedar, it is subject neither to worm nor moth 
nor yet to decay." 

So nature is established. She does not work to one 
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pattern or on one idea, bat upon many ideas, and accord- 
ing to many primary types, the most important of tbem 
being represented in tbe palm and cedar. The Creator 
thus makes the world habitable and beautiful If all trees 
were endogenous one-half the world would be lone and 
drear, "all trees of cold climates being exogenous." Save 
corn and grass, nearly all food-producing vegetation of the 
endogen class requires a hot climate. The wise man finds 
inspiration to worship everywhere. Nature displays an 
intelligence so consummate, that in its presence we can 
only uncover and bow the head. 

The wisdom of God in nature is a clue to the appre- 
hension of the same wisdom in the life of man. Human 
nature is established so that in the complex, like nature, 
it shall present great variety in perfect unity. " Nature 
is the ally of religion, and lends all her pomp and riches 
to the religious sentiment" Men, like trees, may be 
divided into classes ; some embody one idea and others 
embody another, and though the ideas may differ never 
so much, yet, like trees, all ought to live in harmony. 
The palm symbolizes the life of those who are in the 
love of goodness, with whom the practice of goodness is 
a festive delight, or who live from the inner principle of 
love. 1 The cedar symbolizes the intellectual and rational 
principles, and the cold, austere, and often harsh and 
cheerless life resulting from them. 2 Into these two 
classes men are primarily divided : some men live prin- 
cipally from the intellect, their life is gloomy and severe; 
others live principally from the heart, their life is festive 

1 A. C. 8369. » A. E. 38S -518. 
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and bright; some are well balanced, and are neither 
impulsive and soft, nor unsympathetic and severe, — 
their life is deep and calm ; and others vacillate, and are 
seldom two days the same ; only a small minority aim 
at giving each principle of life its due. 

By the efforts many people make to appear well 
without, one might be pardoned for concluding, that 
character and manhood were formed by external pro- 
cesses only, that they were formed like cedar-wood, 
by consecutive additions from without. A misfitting 
glove is often quite as annoying as a breach of the 
moral law. And wrong actions are not unfrequently 
abstained from, out of polite consideration for a gentle- 
manly reputation, because society calls them disreput- 
able. " A man's life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth." Yet, it is not to 
be measured by meagreness of show, or contempt of a 
broad hem to the garment. 

In the old Puritan times an effort was made to help 
mankind into heaven by prohibiting stage-plays, courtly 
elegance, the poetical and symbolical festivals of the 
country, May-days, and all the displays that revealed 
the good taste and cultivated nature of the artist. 
" If a religious man had round cheeks he passed for 
lukewarm." Men seemed to have quarrelled with the 
very sunshine, laughter was considered profane, and all 
the amenities of natural life were regarded as the 
snares of the evil one. Puritanism, however, in all its 
forms, is only a phase of the cold and wintry life of 
faith in the intellect. Greek idealism and Puritan 
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barbarism are phases of the same principle. The 
Greeks loved animal and material beauty, and con- 
sidered outward art the means to perfect life. The 
Puritans destroyed art as a snare, but made life hideous 
by penal restrictions. The body was put in the pilloiy 
as a means of purifying the soul. Puritanism resulted 
in many blessings ; but it also resulted in making 
tyrants and martyrs. The liberty of the subject was 
destroyed by it. On Sunday, a man must do nothing 
save sing psalms, pray, and listen to long sermons. For 
travelling on Sunday the fine was ten shillings, for 
carrying a burden it was five shillings, and in order to 
reach crime, natural pleasures and recreations were 
made penal offences. 

Another phase of the same kind of life is seen in 
the tyranny with which sects force dogmas and forms 
upon their members. In his imaginary conversation 
between Solon and Pisistratus, Landor makes Solon 
denounce that man " who insists that the shoe must fit 
him because it fitted his father and grandfather, and 
that, if his foot will not enter, he will pare and rasp it." 
Every day the representatives of this class are met 
with; nor do they belong to any one section of the 
Church; they thrive equally well under Rationalism 
and Ultramontanism, — a broad faith sometimes filling a 
very narrow soul, and a narrow faith sometimes cramp- 
ing an expansive nature. In their judgment every one 
is to be fashioned and perfected by conforming to pre- 
scribed routine, and subscribing to a certain creed. 
They fight for enforcing upon every one the observance 
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of even non-essentials, — visiting the recalcitrant with 
the severest pains and penalties. They lay every one 
upon the Procrustes' bed of their own standard thought, 
and either cut down his stature or lengthen it out as 
occasion may require. Every free man will enter his 
protest against these tyrants. Yet while we raise our 
voices against the claim of others to prescribe the 
bounds of our freedom, let us be guarded, lest we do an 
injustice by ignoring things that, though non-essential, 
are nevertheless useful. Every man's life is made better 
and handsomer by a willing observance of customs 
and ceremonies that are, after all, purely conventional. 

The use of clothing is sesthetical as well as utilitarian. 
" Great writers and painters do miracles or mischief 
by a single touch, and so do great clothiers." Art is a 
great transformer ; people become other than they were 
by sitting under its renovating power. It is life from 
without it is true, and is often severed fcom real inward 
worth, but at present it greatly helps to keep the world 
fit to live in. Thousands think more of how a thing is 
said than of what is said, a sure sign that life is only 
on the surface. Yet we are all blessed and improved 
by the mere art of saying small things, in a graceful and 
pleasing manner ; often, the ring of the words remains 
when the sense has passed from the recollection. The 
ox plodding, obedient to the goad, is fulfilling the pur- 
pose of creation far more effectively than the wild ass 
shunning controL There is good in the rasping, carving, 
compressing, and shaping processes of art, but not of 
themselves. The man who lives wholly from without is 
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a fair subject for every shaft of kindly-tempered wit 
Such a life is perforce narrow ; conformity is its very 
soul ; it has a one-sized boot for all feet, and it runs into 
unreasoning tyranny as a natural result. These and 
many other forms of human life are represented by the 
cedar only, and are therefore incomplete ; in addition 
to them the palm quality is wanted, — the affectional, 
central heart, rooted in goodness, which together with 
life in and from the intellect make the perfect man. 

Opposed to this are the members of another class that 
seek to grow wholly from within, like the palm. The 
old Puritan in Cromwell's army considered it " a duty 
to God to fire straight and march in good order." But 
opposed to these there are men who consider that all 
organization is mischievous to manly freedom : they will 
march in good order and fire straight if they please; 
but as they seek to grow from within, outward acts of 
conformity are considered little better than slavery. 
They are a law unto themselves. They ignore the ex- 
ternal degree in religion, they consider themselves all- 
sufficient, and set little or no store upon external 
organizations or the observances of piety; and when the 
Sunday comes round they are ready to say, with the 
Italian of Luther's time, "Come, let us go to church, and 
conform to the popular error." They find goodness 
easy, because they have no strong bias to vice ; they do 
not feel any need of organization, and they think others 
ought to be like themselves. Their life is an emanation 
either from the heart or selfhood; they are naturally 
religious without what the world calls religion. They 
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say, " Love needs not bonds, that like an iron ring upon 
a delicate flower checks and destroys its tender bloom." 
They are patterns of moral excellence, yet they are so 
because it is their nature to be moral ; just as others are 
vicious and depraved because it is their nature to be 
vicious. They ignore safeguards themselves, and with 
the fanaticism of sympathy, which desires every one to 
enjoy the best of everything, whether they can do so 
without abuse and personal injury or not, they become 
licentious. 

This kind of life too often ends in vapid self-congratu- 
lation. It has more than once developed a contempt 
for all outward restraints, all set social and moral duties, 
and all institutions wherein men at present find their 
usefulness. It has a way of taking men out of harness, 
for green pastures and still waters. It has a way of dis- 
organizing men, causing them to slight the safeguards 
and police of society ; and it often causes men to under- 
rate the essentials as well as the non-essentials in 
religion. Indeed, internal life, not less than external, 
needs careful regulation, otherwise it must end in 
demoralizing society. Purely spiritual life is excellent 
in "trying to have no desires for one's self, lest they be not 
good for others ;" but of one and the same righteous man 
it is written, " He shall flourish like the palm tree ; he 
shall grow like the cedar in Lebanon." 

In these instances we see an abuse of two phases of 
human life ; the one is the abuse of life from without, 
represented by the cedar, the other is the abuse of life 
from within, represented by the palm. The one abuse 
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arises from placing the value of life wholly in things 
that are of an external character ; the other, in placing 
it in a state of feeling. The one abuse makes tyrants, 
and would force men to conformity ; the other relaxes 
all the bands of society, makes union impossible, and 
turns freedom into license. The- Puritan makes as great 
a mistake as the soft, indulgent sentimentalist The old 
Greek truly said, " One pair of eyes cannot see every- 
thing." In avoiding one danger we too often run into 
another, and in avoiding one extreme or extravagance, a 
common fault is merely to change its form and name. 

A true man's life is neither exogenous nor endogenous ; 
a whole man will be both internal and external He 
will flourish like the palm; he will grow like the 
cedar. There is no joy greater than to see a man 
growing from within, to see a man wise because 
his love is pure ; to see a man peaceful and contented, 
not because he is prosperous in business, but because 
his habits are simple and his needs few. It is a rare 
thing to meet with men strong in the belief of the 
Divine goodness, not because friends are outwardly 
kind or sincere, or because their lot in life is more 
desirable than the lot of others, but because they draw 
their inspiration from faithfulness to the great intuitions 
of the heart Most people are like ivy and many flowers, 
— they cannot stand upright without external support; if 
they are upright they owe it rather to favourable cir- 
cumstances, to that upon which they outwardly lean, 
than to the firm inward rectitude of heart and mind. It 
is true, the heart goes out to such souls as these, merely 
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because they do lean upon us. We like them about us, 
as the old tower loves the clinging ivy, because they 
lend us dignity, beauty, and worth. Easily led, nothing 
is more delightful to the strong arm than to give them 
guidance, and many a strong man's occupation and 
happiness would be gone, were these clinging and 
charmingly external souls to be suddenly gifted with 
power to stand upright and alone. There is a nice bal- 
ance observed both in physical and human nature ; corn- 
bine does not grow where there is nothing to cling to ; 
the joy of the strong is to support the weak; and it is 
startlingly beautiful and true, that " the trees that bear 
fruit bear a burden as well. ,, A complete life is both of 
the heart and of the intellect. It embraces life as 
represented both by the palm and cedar. It is a wise 
blending of a twofold idea, and maintains purity of heart 
and freedom of intellect in outward corresponding 
forms. It is with human life as with a seed. If under 
fair conditions a seed will not weave from earth and air a 
beautiful outward form, the fault lies in the spirit of the 
seed. We care nothing for the seedsman's advertise- 
ment ; if the outward form is lacking in the plant, we 
do not hesitate to blame the seed. Inward worth gives 
graceful form to the flower cup, and paints it with rich 
and varied colours. Indeed, it shapes everything, and 
alike in flowers and manhood, where the outward form 
of graceful life is wanting, it arises from the lack of 
inner worth. 

Both exogenous and endogenous trees include those 
which bear fruit ; but the fruit is different in origin. If 
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the heart of a palm is diseased the whole tree dies and 
cannot bear fruit; but if the heart of an exogenous 
fruit-bearing tree be wholly destroyed, the outward shell 
will still bud, and blossom, and bear fruit. Among men 
much good is done not from the heart; the fruits of 
charity may appear if there is only one sound faculty. 
Men obey knowledge and rational conviction, and under 
the influence of these a great amount of good is dona The 
heart may be evil, but yet reason has a power superior 
to the evil will. The cedar grows nourished by chilly 
snow-water, a true type of the growth of the rational 
man. "The mightiest rivers are cradled in the leaves of 
the pine ;" cold reasoners are the men who, at present, 
keep the stream of truth deep, and broad, and fresh; 
they do the world's work in all departments. Ke- 
generated affection is not as yet the motive power in 
trade, commerce, or even religion. Men do not live 
from the deep heart, but from knowledge and reason. 
Life in its highest phases at present is principally from 
without The heart is wanting, and reason and know- 
ledge and obedience, without the heart, supply life with 
its chief good. Life must be insphered in good, or man 
could not exist ; and where the loving heart is wanting, 
cold obedience to reason, conformity to routine, disci- 
pline, and external decorum, supply the bare necessities 
of spiritual subsistence. But true life embraces a two- 
fold idea ; and a full man flourishes like the palm, and 
grows like a cedar. 

To live from knowledge and the convictions of reason 
is to grow like the cedar; but to live from the heart is 
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to flourish like the palm. To grow is to progress towards 
perfection by knowledge ; to flourish and grow, mean to 
realise life in its fulness. The fountain and the sea are 
equally necessaiy to the river. The river of man's life 
begins in a little mountain spring unseen to outward 
eye, it ends where thoughts become things, and stately 
cities rise from the plains below. The Word — the water 
of life — begins in the love of the Unsearchable, it is com- 
pleted and full, in the outward natural degree ; God is 
omnipotent, and becomes man's Saviour only in His 
natural manifestation — His Humanity, which was the 
Divine Truth. 1 Man in his turn grows and becomes 
perfect, as love arranges itself outwardly, in the geometric 
forms suggested by reason and knowledge. Taken 
separately, each phase of life has it pleasant side, its 
advocates, its victims. Taken together, one promotes 
growth, the other gives perfection. 

1 T. C. R. 3,224. 



"All men have in themselves the feelings of mercy and pity, of 
shame and hatred of vice. It is for each one by culture to let these 
feelings grow or to let them wither. The mountain Nicon-chan 
naturally brings forth beautiful trees. Even when the trunks are 
cut down, young shoots will constantly rise up. If cattle are allowed 
to feed there, the mountain looks bare : shall we say then that 
bareness is natural to the mountain f So the lower passions are let 
loose to eat down the nobler growths of reverence and love in the 
heart of man : shall we therefore say there are no such 'feelings in 
his heart at all? Under the quiet peaceful airs of morning and 
evening the shoots tend to grow again. Humanity is the heart of 
man ; justice is the path of man. To know heaven is to develop the 
principle of our higher nature." — Chinese : Menciub. 



THE GATE OF LIFE. 

Of all things, evil is the most foreign to religion ; then 
follows falsity, and after this narrowness in thought, 
feeling, and conduct. There are those who narrow the 
way of life to creeds, formulas, and dogmas, and who 
perhaps consistently, but yet ungraciously, exclude all 
non-receivers thereof from participation in church 
fellowship and Christian communion. There are those 
who tell us that the Jew, the Mohammedan, and the 
heathen are all doomed, are all outcasts from God and 
heaven, and that only by entering through their own 
church doors can they share the hope of heaven. And 
there are many who endorse and teach the belief of Dr. 
Watts :— 

" Broad is the road that leads to death, 
And thousands walk together there ; 
But wisdom shows a narrower path, 
With here and there a traveUer." 

It is perhaps an error to make the way to heaven very 
broad and very easy, and equally one to make it narrow 
and difficult ; yet it seems more pardonable to err on 
the side of humanity than on the side of a narrow and 
exclusive faith. Better worship Odin or Brahma than 
a Saturn, who delights to create children in order to 
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destroy them. Better believe in a heathen paradise, 
hunting-ground, or Elysium, easy of access to the brave 
and the good, than a Christian heaven, so contracted 
and restrictive as to exclude the great proportion of the 
human race. 

Still, there are some passages in the Bible which 
seem at first sight to warrant the belief of Dr. Watts, 
and the awful doctrines of Calvin. In the letter of 
Scripture some people seem to have been predestinated 
to grace and others to reprobation. This may be 
inferred from the language of Paul in the eighth chapter 
of Eomans. Yet against this we have the assurance, 
that God is not a respecter of persons, as in 2 Samuel, 
" Neither doth God respect any person," In John v. 40 
it is written, "Ye will not come unto Me, that ye 
might have life;" where man's freedom of choice is 
fully asserted. And it is declared in Isaiah xlv. 23, 
" I have sworn by Myself, the word has gone out 
of My mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, 
That unto Me every knee shall bow, eveiy tongue shall 
swear." Here it is asserted by the Lord that every one 
is predestined to acknowledge and serve Him. And 
this is the actual condition of man's creation. The first 
principle of justice in that Being who claims to be the 
Father of mankind is, that the well-being of each child 
is amply and impartially provided for. And no matter 
whose words they are, which clash with this first prin- 
ciple of God's parental sovereignty, they cannot be 
literally true. This is the case with the words of St. 
Paul. The truth is, "All are predestined to eternal 
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life," 1 and if any fail to attain that life, it is because 
they have abused their freedom, and willfully confirmed 
themselves in evil. Next to actual evil and obvious 
falsity, real religion inveighs against the narrowness of 
thought that makes God partial and heaven exclusive. 

Besides the statements of the Apostle Paul, there are 
many of Divine authority which seem to restrict salva- 
tion to a few, and which appear to make Christianity a 
very narrow and exclusive religion. The most notable 
passage is in the seventh chapter of Matthew : " Wide 
is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be which go in thereat : 
strait is the gate, and narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it" 

Taken literally, these assertions challenge our easy- 
going souls, our broad humane philosophies, and our 
happy, hopeful songs of thanksgiving ; and taken liter- 
ally, they teach the painful belief that the way to 
heaven is narrow, that only a small minority walk 
therein. It is, however, a primary law of universal order, 
both in the governments of men and the government of 
the Lord, that institutions are provided, and decrees are 
made for the good of all, and in order to secure the well- 
being of the greatest possible number; and whenever 
we find a statement which appears to contradict that 
law, we ought to scrutinize its meaning. "Man's 
home in this world is prepared and provided for him ; 
our earthly life is simply unavoidable ; the world into 
which we are sent is not ours to make or unmake ;" it 

1 A. C. 6488/ 
M 
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forces itself upon us through eye, ear and brain ; it is 
the Lord's ministry of life, it waits upon ns in bound- 
less service, and unless we knowingly, and willfully, and 
persistently abuse the comforts and blessings of this our 
home, let us be sure, that He who brought us here will 
one day take us hence, and provide with equal care for 
our well-being, in our new and equally unavoidable 
home in the future world. Tet to harmonise the state- 
ments relating to the strait gate and the narrow way 
leading unto life, with the broad canons of God's 
universal love, appears a difficult task. The very diffi- 
culty of the task, however, may serve to point a moral, 
and to illustrate the meaning of the Divine words. 

It is not easy to comprehend anything above the 
ordinary, every-day level of our thoughts. Exactness 
is always a matter of difficult attainment. The mind 
has to raise itself, and £01 out, as it were, new and en- 
larged outlines. And this is done by self-denial, a pro- 
cess which, though restrictive to the natural thoughts and 
feelings, is a means of expanding, broadening, and en- 
larging the whole moral and spiritual nature. The 
entrance to life is strait, only to the sensual nature 
of man. "The gate of life has become strait, by that 
which has made the gate of death wide— our natural 
aversion to good and our natural aptitude for eviL" 
Spiritually understood, straitness means difficulty, temp- 
tation, perplexity. 1 Breadth, in the evil sense in which 
it is used to designate the gate leading to death, means 
libertinism — license in opinion, baseness in thought, and 

1 A. E. 600, 684 
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the false persuasions of evil that end in criminal indul- 
gence. The gate of death is broad because libertinism 
is natural and delightful, because self-indulgence is 
easy and unrestrictive. All our common, sensual, and 
what we may call every-day thoughts and feelings, un- 
less restrained, are in the broad way of libertinism. 
They are there by their genius, and unless enlightened 
reason is brought to bear upon them, unless enlightened 
reason controls them, restrains and guides them, and 
enforces upon them the curb and discipline of self-denial, 
under the dictates of the Divine truth, the whole man be- 
comes a moral wreck. The " many " in the way to death 
refer to, and indeed characterise, the low and common 
thoughts and feelings which, ruling over men's actions,too 
often reduce human life to the level of that of the nobler 
animals, and not unfrequently sinks it somewhat below. 
On the other hand, the " few" in the narrow way leading 
to life, refer to, and characterise the thoughts born of spiri- 
tual intelligence, which, ruling in the heart, restrain the 
lower nature and raise the life to the platform of the angels. 

More of this anon. 

Truly, the gate of life is the reverse of what it seems, 
for though to pass through it necessitates self-denial, the 
denial of the selfish, common and natural propensites, 
yet it necessitates the expansion of all the highest 
faculties, all the best feelings and affections, and all the 
noblest instincts of the soul. If self-denial lessens vice 
it increases virtue ; if it abases the natural it exalts the 
spiritual, and if it narrows and restricts self-love it 
broadens human sympathies and expands the heart 
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In the Greek, the idea of straitness being caused by 
expansion is retained in the meaning of the word. The 
word translated strait is stenos ; which means " strictly, 
to make narrow, straiten, especially by cramming full" 
The idea of being straitened from fulness of new life, is 
at once truthful and most beautiful An idea of strait- 
ness, as here implied, is furnished by the old method of 
mining. Before gun-powder was invented a dry wooden 
wedge was driven into a cleft, made in the rock intended 
to be quarried ; water was then allowed to drop, drop, 
upon the wedge ; as the water soaked into it, the wedge 
swelled, became straitened, tightened, until at last, over- 
coming the cohesive force of the stone, rent the rock in 
twain. And this idea of straitness from fulness is the 
one conveyed in the Greek word stenos, characterising 
the entrance-gate of the way to life. 

There is a good deal of sleepy religion in the world, 
religion that lies like dry grain upon a granary floor. 
During the winter months the chrysalis hangs motion- 
less and asleep on the wall, or rests passively in the cold 
earth ; its outer coat is rough and shaggy, and hangs 
loosely enough on the germ of life within. By and by 
the quickening spirit of spring will be abroad ; passing 
into the chrysalis, that seemingly dead thing will thrill 
with life, its torpor will cease, it will grow under the 
influences of expansive forces ; its winter garment will 
become straitened with the developing insect within, 
and at last the shell will burst, and the creature 
within will come forth in perfect being. Herein we see 
an illustration of the strait gate leading unto life. 
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What takes place about us in nature during winter 
and spring takes place, by correspondence, within each 
regenerating mind. Within us there are myriads of 
spiritual and celestial germs of life, sleeping their 
winter sleep of cold torpor, and waiting for the warmth 
of spring and summer in the soul, before they can 
come forth, clothed with the forms of immortal beauty. 
Yet, as these germs of spiritual life grow within us, 
they force us to exercise natural self -denial; they 
narrow down and straiten the lower nature, and this 
narrowing of the sensual is the gate of real life to 
the spiritual Year by year, or state after state, the 
spirit of life passes over us, as over nature, and one 
after another the knowledges, truths, and root affec- 
tions of perfecting manhood, are quickened within us ; 
we feel we have been too narrow, too straitened, per- 
chance too selfish, in our policy and conduct; the 
wrappers and bandages, in the shape of habits and 
institutions, are too tight and limited, and, bursting our 
old limitations, the expanded soul within us comes 
forth in new forms of life without The whole 
difficulty of the passage passes away so soon as we 
comprehend that the word stenos, translated " straight," 
means not narrow, and not of small dimensions, but 
strait or tight from being crammed full. 

The way of life everywhere is pictured in this wide 
and wondrous command, " Enter ye in at the strait gate/' 
Alike in the Word and in the works of God, life is every- 
where revealed under the image of a full, swelling, burst- 
ing seed, or a lovely bud opening its petals, a wine-press 
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bursting with new and generous wine, or the bursting 
of strait bands from enslaved limbs. In one place 
we read, " The wilderness shall blossom as the rose ;" 
in another, "Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled;" 
and in another, " Out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh." In these passages life is represented 
by fulness. The heart, full and bursting with generous 
emotion, oppressed with its very exuberance of joy or 
sadness, fear or hope, pain or pleasure, is the one state 
only that moves the lips in persuasive or galling 
eloquence. The world owes much of its progress to 
men full of one idea ; — men that suffer no defeat, that 
gather strength, like the deep-rooted forest oak, from 
storms that crush less defiant natures. These are they 
that plod on, that change institutions, remodel public 
opinion, and leave their names a legacy to their posterity 
for many generations. It is when we are so full of a new 
idea, feeling, hope, or affection, that inaction becomes 
painful, that sloth becomes a sorrow, that idleness be- 
comes unbearable, and only then that we pass through 
the strait gate, and into the way of life ; because it is 
then that we practise self-deniaL The gate is strait, 
and the road of life narrow, only because the man has out- 
grown his old self, his old habits, his old ways of thinking 
and feeling, and is bursting with expanded manhood that 
cannot be limited by the feelings and conduct of the past. 

The images of our life in the strait gate meet 
us in every swelling bud, in every vine shoot, in 
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every crocus pushing its crisp bright leaves through 
the earth, and in every seed swelling and bursting with 
eager life. The dormant seed is smaller than the living 
one ; and the cold and spiritually lifeless man is smaller 
than the living man. Six feet of earth serves us at last; 
six acres will not limit the needs of an active man. A 
living, active, enthusiastic man wants more room any- 
where than a sleepy drone. A living man must have a 
chair in many a home, a sleepy drone in one only ; a 
living man will have a standing, and will want room in 
twenty places where a drone leaves twenty situations 
vacantthat he might fill. Truly the road to death is broad, 
wide, vacant, empty. A living tree occupies twice the 
room of a dead one. When men are not at their posts 
there is plenty of room ; when duty is neglected there is 
a wide gap, and that gap means moral death. The 
desert that grows nothing, that has no attractions, and 
offers no blessings, is a true symbol of a vacant, empty, 
useless, undutiful life. We reveal our life where we 
press with eager feet, where we feel pressure, and want 
to get on faster than we can. life must have room, it 
always feels itself straitened ; death wants little ; life 
finds all things too narrow, too confined, too limited ; 
life enlarges the tree, increases the corn and wine, ex- 
tends small and private blessings till they become com- 
mon to all, advances civilisation, and fills the earth with 
glory and beauty. So with spiritual life in man; it 
expands every faculty, enlarges his ideas and affections, 
makes him feel that his past doings, aims, ideas and 
labours have been too small and restricted, and causes 
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him to extend his hands in helpful loving works, and to 
speak wise and encouraging words out of the fulness of 
the heart 

Speaking of this strait gate, it reads, "And few 
there he that find it" Dr. Watts and others make this 
to mean, that there are few persons journeying heaven- 
ward as compared with those journeying towards helL 
Men may claim the right to think as they like, but 
where thought dishonours the Lord, the exercise of such 
thought becomes a moral offence. Our right to free 
thought is limited by the truth "The truth shall make 
you free." Man's obligation to honesty is no greater 
than man's obligation to truth. To say that the condi- 
tions are so exacting, that only a few have either power 
or inclination to comply with them, is to impeach the 
goodness of the Lord. The goodness of the Lord im- 
measurably outshines the loftiest acts of human love. 
As the sun eclipses all other light, so the Divine good- 
ness eclipses the highest thoughts and the tenderest 
feelings of man. The care lavished by the Divine 
Providence upon hideous reptiles, and the boundless 
wisdom revealed in their organisation, should for ever 
silence the profanity which makes the Lord careless 
concerning the eternal happiness of man, the one work 
of his creation. The Being, whose love provides for the 
gross happiness of the vilest insects and reptiles, cannot 
fail to provide for that one creature for whom all other 
things were mada In fact, in taking care of all other 
things and creatures, the Lord is virtually taking care of 
man. There is a moral serpent in man as there is a 
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physical serpent in nature, and in marking the Divine 
wisdom in forming the serpent in nature, and the Divine 
love in providing for its needs, we have an illustration 
of Providence in its care over the serpent characteristic 
in man. The same is equally true of everything else. 
And when the Lord affirms of the way of life, " And few 
there be that find it," He speaks in accordance with 
wisdom and love, in their government over the works of 
creation, however it may seem to the sensual mind. 

Morally speaking, words such as few and many 
express quality and not quantity. " Few " is the symbol 
of a higher quality than "many." Few attain the 
greatest excellence, many attain a moderate excellence ; 
few are first prize men, many must be satisfied with 
lower marks of honour; few men are great leaders, 
great thinkers, great poets, painters or writers, but 
many attain a degree of excellence which is highly 
commendable. There is only one Homer, one Paul, one 
Newton ; but there are many who have attained mode- 
rate excellence in the fields of thought in which these 
few men first broke ground. Thus regarded, the word 
" few " represents a higher degree of excellence than the 
word "many." Only the "few" fill out the highest 
possibilities of manhood, sainthood or angelhood; the 
" many " take a lower stand, and though they do not 
reach the highest possibilities of human excellence, still 
they may be good, wise and excellent in a lower degree. 
In Matthew xx. 16 we read, " Many be called, but few 
are chosen." In this case both "many" and "few" 
treat of the good and wise ; but the word * many " 
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refers to those whose quality of life, whose tone of 
thought, and whose affections are inferior to the "few." 
Both the few and the many may be and are Christians, 
but not equally good and wise. When the Apostle 
John speaks of those with the King of Kings, he says, 
"And they that are with Him, are called, and chosen, 
and faithful." There are many called but few chosen ; 
but both the " called " and the " chosen " are with the 
Lord of Lords and King of Kings in the land of light 
and love. All are journeying towards heaven who love 
truth and good better than falsehood and evil; but only 
the "few" pass through the strait gate. The reason 
is, that only the " few " answer the description already 
given of such as obey the command, " Enter ye in at the 
strait gate." There are thousands good enough to be 
classed among Christians, and who will one day be 
angels ; but they are not men and women of the high- 
est order, and they will not be angels of the highest 
order. They are lazy, they shirk their duties on the 
least provocation, they are often sinners from omissions 
of duty, they are not foremost in works of goodness, in 
teaching, in visiting those that are sick and in prison, 
in giving help where it is needed ; they are last, and 
they stand by in a state of thoughtless indifference, 
content to let those work who will. The masses of 
men have to be talked into goodness, they have to be 
looked after, reasoned with, persuaded, and led; they 
are too good not to deserve the name of Christians, but 
they belong to the many who are called, and not to the 
few who are chosen. 
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The " few " are filled with eager life, like the swelling 
seeds in spring; they find themselves straitened, 
cramped for room, and feel a force within that compels 
them to plan new means of doing good, and improving 
the world. The "few" need no looking after, they need 
no talking into goodness and the observance of duties, 
" Their delight is in the law of the Lord, and in His 
law do they meditate day and night." It is not the 
most valuable seed that has to be coaxed into life by 
warmth and sunshine, yet many seeds are of this kind ; 
wheat is nearly the only one that bursts into life, and 
grows through the winter. Wheat stands at the head 
of the earth's fruits and blessings, and hence its excep- 
tional fertility and growth. So it is of the " few " who 
enter the strait gate; they speak and act out of full 
hearts, and are the leaders of their race. It is not for 
anyone to say what men may be, but this we know, 
that all may be better than they are, and do more than 
they do. All can be less sleepy and more interested 
and interesting ; all can be more amiable, more dutiful, 
more earnest and generous, less inclined to stand by in 
grumbling laziness. Entrance at the strait gate needs 
a high degree of excellence, but not too high for those 
willing to enter on a life of positive instead of negative 
goodness. All may go to heaven who "cease to do 
evil," but those only pass through the straight gate who 
* learn to do well ; " " for many be called but few are 
chosen." 
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" Far in the morning-time of the world was Frothi's peace. Then 
did none harm another, and the gem lay untouched by any thief on 
Jalaugursheath. There was found in Danmaurk the mighty Quern 
called Grotti, which to the grinder's will ever produceth. 

" Then king Frothi called his slaves renowned for strength, Fenia 
and Menia, and bade them grind him gold. The maidens ground 
through many years, they ground endless treasures ; but at last they 
grew weary. Then Frothi said, ' Grind on ! Best ye not, sleep ye not, 
longer than the cuckoo is silent, or a verse can be sung ! ' The weary 
slaves ground on, till lo ! from the mighty Quern is poured forth an 
army of men. Now lieth Frothi slain amid his gold. Now is Frothi's 
peace for ever ended." — Sjsmund's Edda. 

I. The feeding of swine. Few know themselves suf- 
ficiently to be very conscious either of their defects or 
their abilities. Only the Lord could say, " He did not 
commit Himself unto them, for He knew what was in 
man." Our life is a series of mental discoveries, some 
of which are pleasant, others of which are painful. The 
prodigal son never knew the sad possibilities of his own 
nature until he discovered himself feeding swine in a 
strange land ; nor did be know his power for good till 
the fatted calf was killed in his honour, and he stood 
the central figure in a group of rejoicing souls. His life 
was a series of discoveries about himself. He did not 
know what was in him ; he could affirm nothing of him- 
self for certain. If any one had prophesied on his 
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leaving home that by and by he would be feeding swine, 
he would probably have retorted, in a strain of indigna- 
tion, as an injured man. The prodigal son was good at 
heart, but, like every one else, he had to be led through 
the valley of humiliation. All must travel if they ' 
would become acquainted with the world. Looking 
through the windows of our own house upon the bit of 
land we call our own, or upon the passers by, or upon 
the clouds and the distant hills, may show us something 
of the world and something of life. This window- view 
of things, however, does not give us a knowledge of the 
world as it is. We must travel if we would know 
nature, if we would discover its possibilities, — sound its 
awful depths, scale its frowning heights, tremble in its 
silent solitudes, or rejoice over its exuberant fertility. 
And we must journey through strange experiences to 
know what are the possibilities in our own nature. 

We are led through life like travellers. The prodigal 
must go from home. He had a window- view of life, but 
that was not enough. He saw the flowers bloom, and 
the corn ripen, and the distant hills in a haze of poetic 
beauty. life with him was all sweetness and content. 
He did not know how the flowers grew, how the corn 
ripened, or that the seemingly peaceful and ever restful 
hills were sometimes " shaken by the vilest of minerals 
below them." He must go out and learn how to grow 
flowers for himself, and climb those lovely-looking hills 
with weary and painful steps. He must travel to know 
what was in himself; to know his badness, the depths to 
which he could descend, as well as his goodness, the 
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heights to which he could rise. With all his fine window- 
wisdom of men, and nature, and himself, he found life 
in reality a very different experience from what he 
fancied it would be ; and until he actually found him- 
self feeding swine he never knew that such a thing 
could be possible to him. He had been led on by what 
has been called " blind delight." 1 He never meant to 
feed swine when he started out He was induced to do 
so by the sudden outburst of passionate feeling; he was 
surprised into it. Feeding swine was not planned by 
him ; and when he became conscious of the fact, the 
delight was all gone. The discovery he then made was 
a painful humiliation, but it was well worth the cost. 
For the first time in his life he wanted bread; he 
wanted the goodness, which in past days he fancied he 
already had, but which he now discovered he had not. 
He knew now that the flowers were made to grow with 
labour and patience, and that those only must be called 
his which he had tended with his own hands. Having 
" arisen and gone to his Father," he saw that the distant 
hills were quite as peaceful and poetic as they seemed ; 
but he knew also that between him and them there had 
once stretched the valley of humiliation, where he had 
fed swine, and where he discovered his poverty and 
want 

Now, every man before reaching heaven has to pass 
through many experiences of this kind. The prodigal 
son thought himself above feeding swine, and had to 
feed them before he discovered his error. It is a true 

1 H. H. 509. 
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paragraph of human history. It matters little how 
good we fancy ourselves, we cannot escape such painful 
discoveries of our own deficiency in goodness ; the more 
perfect we think ourselves the deeper will be our 
humiliation. In all of us there is the tendency to take 
credit for the virtues we do not possess ; and to cherish 
those evil dispositions from which, in our "blind delight," 
we consider ourselves exempt. No amount of instruc- 
tion, of reading, and mere study, can free us from some 
of our evils ; we have to be let into them — to love them, 
to indulge in and live them, before we can even believe 
in their existence, or that we are capable of them. And 
swinish appetites are among those evils within us which 
are discovered by painful experience. It is indeed as 
Saadi said upon hearing a dispute between a Jew and a 
Mussulman, in which words ran high and each fell foul 
of the other's faith. Turning away he quietly remarked, — 

"If wisdom was to cease throughout the world, no 
one would suspect himself of ignorance." 

We often do not know what is within us ; and, like 
the prodigal son, we need to travel through trials and 
bitterness of soul in order to enlarge our views of our 
own nature, and make the discovery that we too are 
capable of tending swine. 

IL The signification of swine. Swine in sacred 
imagery signify those who love material riches, and 
despise spiritual riches — the heavenly knowledges that 
make the heart wise unto salvation. In an abstract 
sense, swine set forth avarice — the lowest principle of 
self-love, and therefore the last to be discovered to its 
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slaves. In the Levitical law the swine was an unclean 
animal. It was unclean because it did not chew the 
cud ; not that all animals were unclean for this reason. 
The camel also was unclean, because it did not part the 
hoof. An animal to be Levitically clean must both part 
the hoof and chew the cud. The swine lacked one of 
these essentials — that of ruminating. It is worthy of 
note, that the horse lacks both the essentials of a clean 
animal, and yet its position in social esteem and in 
sacred literature is much higher than that of the swine. 
To love a horse reflects no discredit, but is fashionable 
and even meritorious; but to love a swine is quite 
another matter. The reason of this lies both in the 
inner and outer nature of the two animals ; not only in 
the position they hold in the symbolism of nature and 
the uses they perform, but in the characteristics they 
display in outward life. The horse looks what it is; 
the swine does not. The swine has the cloven foot of 
the clean animal, it looks clean outwardly, but, like the 
Pharisee's cup, it is unclean within. An unclean 
animal does not necessarily mean a vile animal only 
worthy of execration. Even the serpent has it commend- 
able trait; though unclean and bearing the worst of 
stigmas, yet the command is, " Be ye wise as serpents." 
Unclean animals are often as useful as clean ones : thev 
serve mankind, and display many commendable charac- 
teristics. Now that religion has ceased to be merely 
representative, the swine is recognised as among the 
most useful of animals. When it was condemned as 
unfit for food, and unworthy of sacrifice, religion was 
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■wholly symbolic, and the swifte was under a ban, partly 
it may be from physiological reasons, but primarily from 
its spiritual signification, and the same with everything 
accounted unclean. 

The spirit of religion never changes ; it is the out- 
ward form only that is remodelled, or substituted by 
another form. Though this age is marked by freedom 
from formal worship, though no animal is now ac- 
counted u common or unclean," yet whatever spiritual 
characteristics unclean animals symbolize, this age is 
bound to regard spiritually, as the animals themselves 
were regarded formally by the Jews. Though the 
swine may now be eaten without the charge of immo- 
rality, yet avarice-^-that which the swine signifies — 
brings to those who now cherish it in the heart, the 
condemnation which was incurred by the Jew for 
eating swine's flesh. The same is the case with all the 
characteristics displayed by the swine, — such as its 
obstinacy, its grossness, its love of being petted, and 
above all the incongruity existing between its apparent 
and real nature ; all these traits of character bring man 
into condemnation, and no .religious man will now 
cherish them, any more than the faithful Hebrew would 
eat swine's flesh. 

III. The swine's apparent cleanness. It is a law of 
spiritual life that no. one can be in genuine good who is 
not in genuine truth, and vice versa. A man in error, 
or a man who entertains falsehood for truth, cannot 
exercise true charity, because error will invest whatever 
he does with its own quality. Similarly, a man in 

N 
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inward evil cannot be in genuine truth. He may 
possess truth in the intellect, he may speak from truth, 
and to all appearance he may be a wise and good man, 
as the swine appears outwardly clean, — but really, the 
evil motive of the heart infuses itself into every 
thought, and the man seems what he is not. The law 
of genuine spiritual life is, that the intellect and heart 
shall act in unity; but this cannot take place unless 
the intellect is in truth, and the heart is in the love of 
good, because between error and good, or evil and truth, 
there is no possible affinity. Now a man who is in 
truth only, and who, speaking from memorized truth, 
seems to be wise and gracious, is symbolized by the 
swine ; he seems outwardly what in reality he is not 
The foot of every clean animal indicated by its peculiar 
construction the nature of every mind devoted to the 
Lord : it was in two parts, as the mind of man is divided 
into understanding and will, and yet the two parts 
were united, and constituted one foot ; shadowing forth 
the fact, that in every man accounted holy to the Lord, 
the will and understanding, though two faculties, must 
be united in every action. 

The swine possesses the cloven foot, and so far carries 
the appearance of a clean animal. It does not, how- 
ever, possess the other essential of a clean animal, — it 
does not ruminate or chew the cud. 

All the good animals offered to the Lord in sacrifice 
were ruminants, and had the divided hoof. Chewing 
the cud is the last and most careful preparation of the 
food intended to be assimilated by the body. It has 
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relation to strength, to use, to working power, and vigour, 
Chewing the cud is not performed by ruminants while 
they are at work, it is performed when they are quiet, at 
rest, and without excitement. The food has to be twice 
chewed before it is incorporated by the digestive system. 
An ox might be amply fed, the food might be swallowed, 
and yet the animal might be hungry and starving. He 
must ruminate before his food is of any use. Similarly 
with a good man; after he has partaken of spiritual 
food, after he has received instruction, after divine truth 
has been received into the memory, it has to be pre* 
pared for life by being meditated upon, thought and 
reasoned about, and considered in relation to goodness 
as the end. This act corresponds to ruminating or 
chewing the cud; and where it is not done the life is 
not really good, however good it may appear. 

The clean animal must not only divide the hoof, but 
chew the cud. The two powers of manhood, in in* 

i 

tellect and heart, may seem to be united in outward 
good, as the hoof of the swine may seem like that 
of the ox ; but unless truth in the memory is fetched 
out, ruminated and acted upon as a principle, in direct 
reference to good as an end, the man is not really good, 
any more than the swine which divides the hoof, but does 
not ruminate, is a clean animal In a good life divine 
truth is held as a principle in the intellect, and divine love 
as a principle in the heart, and divine truth and love are 
united in every act of outward goodness, as the foot of a 
clean animal was in two halves, and yet was only one foot. 
The swine possessed only one essential of a clean 
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animal; it seemed clean outwardly, but it was not; 
and hence comes the undeviating reproaches to which 
in sacred literature the swine has always been sub- 
jected. The subtlest and deadliest form of evil is that 
represented by the swine, which clothes itself in 
seeming goodness, and shuts a man's eyes to his 
own vices and defects. There is no evil which a man 
may not justify to himself, and come to consider good. 
And there is no real good which a sensual man cannot 
evade by clever reasoning, cannot hold up to ridicule by 
showy arguments, and cannot find just cause for neglect- 
ing. The worst of evils may be made to wear an 
attractive appearance; and avarice, the deepest lust of 
Self-love, too often charms the senses, and appeals 
successfully to the fancy and imagination. Indeed, 
what evil more so ! 

Peter, in his second Epistle (ii. 22), compares the unre- 
liable professor to " the sow what was washed, turning 
to her wallowing in the mire." In this statement Peter 
merely quoted a very ancient proverb. We are better 
acquainted with natural history now than men were in 
Peter's days. The swine is better understood than it 
could be either by one or other of the Jews. The Jews 
held the swine in such detestation that they would not 
so much as pronounce its name, but called it "that 
beast," or " that thing." And from this circumstance it 
is quite impossible that they should be able to do the 
swine justice. Whenever a man commences to speak 
of any one with an emphatic that, we may rest assured 
the speaker is ill-disposed towards the person spoken 
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of, and is not in a state of mind to do him justice. The 
fact is, we now know that some classes of swine are 
cleanly almost to fastidiousness, and in the wild state 
are quite as clean as other animals. It is quite true 
that some swine axe filthy in the extreme, and justify 
all reprobation. But justice is done to nothing either 
by all praise or all blame. Neither the swine nor the 
avarice which it represents has always a revolting aspect. 
The inner nature of the swine may be the same in all 
varieties, but in many kinds there is nothing in the 
outward appearance to offend the most cultivated mind. 
And what mind does not avarice taint ! What mind 
is able to receive all truth ! And if not, why not ? 
Only a fool tells all he knows, or speaks all he thinks. 
The best of men have one weakness that is sacred. 
Wisely was it said, " He is the proper person to give 
advice to kings, who neither dreads the loss of his head 
nor seeks for reward." The Lord Himself said, 
"Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they 
turn again and rend you. ,, Avarice shows itself in 
many forms, but whatever its appearance it always con- 
tains and covers the hatred of heavenly riches — the 
knowledge of goodness, the truths of heavenly counsel, 
the wisdom of God. 

The swine was clean only on the outside, and the 
same with any and every form of self-love. Self-love 
may wear the graces that charm without, but it rests 
upon the lowest hell within ; and it only needs oppos- 
ing by the truth to show its vicious nature. Touch the 
vested interests of any class of men, and you draw down 
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upon yourself their wrath "Cast not pearls before 
swine ;" but give them coal, of which they are very fond. 
The lusts of men have to be combated not by high 
spiritual truths, represented by pearls, but by truths 
that partly favour them, represented by coal, — by 
sensual truths, which flatter self-love, and do not offend 
the pride of self-derived intelligence. Spiritual law is 
powerless in coping with crime and vice. Civil and 
moral law steps in to do the work which the law of 
Divine love cannot accomplish. Revivalism is based, 
not upon spiritual truth, but upon the fallacies of the 
sensual mind. "The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto 
him : neither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned" The gross references which are made 
by some teachers to actual blood as a means of salvation, 
can only be tolerated by minds unaccustomed to think. 
Yet the sensualism of revivals does beneficent work on the 
minds of multitudes ; and therefore we must not wholly 
condemn even " the husks which the swine did eat" 

IV. The swine loves to be petted. This characteristic 
has not escaped the keen eye of George Eliot; and in 
" Scenes of Clerical Life " l she makes one of her charac- 
ters speak of a large specimen of the genus m as a 
lady might of a French poodle. like the swine, the 
sensual man loves petting, and must have flattery. He 
cannot bear truth. The outward only is his concern ; so 
long as a thing seems good the sensual man is contented* 
He is not troubled with doubts or scruples ; with spir- 

1 P. 73. 
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itual meditation he is unacquainted, and if a truth does 
not please him he runs from it either in anger or fear. 

V. The swine is probably the most obstinate animal 
living, and is harder to drive than any other beast ; it 
is timid in the extreme, and takes fright at the smallest 
sound with which it is unacquainted. In feeling, the 
swine is very callous, its vision is also very limited; 
but its hearing, taste, and smell are remarkably acute. 
With its young it is very tender. Ordinarily it is a great 
coward ; but in defence of its young it loses all sense 
of danger. It is a strange mixture of sense and 
senselessness, sagacity and dulnes3, in fact, a true 
embodiment of the pure selfishness which it symbolizes. 
At present the swine sets forth one of the most useful 
characteristics of our nature. Swine, and indeed all 
animate of a similar genus, were caused by and gener- 
ated in the disordered passions of men, and finally took 
shape through the attraction of material to spiritual 
substance. Greed, selfishness, and sordid avarice, their 
moral prototype, are within all of us, and considered in 
relation to our present states of mind, these swine 
qualities are among the most useful in our natures. 
It is true that self-love never sees beyond the end of 
some carnal desire, and to spiritual knowledge it is 
ever hostile ; but it makes men prudent in government, 
it makes men industrious ; and hence it is said that 
self-interest is doing more for civilization and unity 
among nations than Christianity. Our life is governed 
by the principle, 

" If the lion's skin cannot, the fox's shalL" 
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Commerce has more enterprise than religion ; self- 
interest raises nobler buildings than Christian charity, 
and it organizes men more easily than any other prin- 
ciple. Spiritual truths are at a discount. Men who 
cannot afford to show th$ least prejudice in business, 
who cannot afford to quarrel with men because of per- 
sonal gain, can afford to let prejudice run riot, and to 
quarrel over — What is truth ? Self-interest can do and 
does for society what religion at present cannot. 

No wonder that swine are so useful to the household, 
and half supply the world with animal food. Each 
thing in its place ; the swine in its, the spiritual 
intellect and heart in theirs. Self-interest is at present 
a more powerful civiliser than spiritual truth. The 
Lord is infinitely merciful. He does not force truth 
upon the world ; because to do so would be to curse 
and not to bless. He prepares man to receive his bless- 
ings ; and He does not offer them to him until he can 
receive them without injury. And hence his command 
is, " Neither cast ye your pearls before swine." What 
men will not listen to under ordinary circumstances, 
they will hear and obey after a banquet — after generous 
wine and a satisfied appetite. Beforms are inaugurated 
through the stomach, through the purse, through the 
spirit of gain. The world is growing wiser, better, and 
more truly religious every day, but with all men there 
is yet need to observe the command, " Neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine." 
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"Come look at this glittering world, like unto a royal chariot ; the 
foolish are immersed in it, but the wise do not cling to it. 

" He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds brightens tip this 
world, like the moon when freed from clouds. 

"Better than sovereignty over the earth, better than going to 
heaven, better than lordship over all worlds, is the reward of the first 
step in holiness. " — Burmese Buddha. 



It used to be, and probably is still, a belief, that before 
creation began the only pleasure God had was in the 
contemplation of Himself and His own perfections ; be 
this as it may, it is quite certain that before regenera- 
tion the chief pleasure enjoyed by man is the contem- 
plation of himself. If human life is not invested 
by the Divine Being with greater significance than 
that placed upon it by most men, creation has not 
added very greatly to the happiness of the Creator. 
According to popular belief, man's life has been a 
continued drama of rebellion, a perpetual act of dis- 
loyalty to his Sovereign Father; and it must be 
admitted even by the ultra-optimist, that man often 
thinks of himself at the expense of forgetting God. 
Self, with its I, me and mine, is all we know ourselves 
by for many years of our life, and it clings to us in 
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mature manhood with a tenacity proportioned only to 
its vast importance. 

It is of no use denying the fact that, in spite of our 
better judgment, no pleasure is so great or so constant as 
that which comes, either from the contemplation of 
what one is and what one has, or what we shall be and 
shall one day have. Our clustering joys are the fruits of 
this forbidden tree. It would, however, be an evil day 
for man were the great pleasure of self-contemplation 
denied him. The pleasures of vanity, pride and ambi- 
tion are manifold and great. The admiration lavished 
upon art treasures, wealth, title and birth, is simply a 
sop to Cerberus, and gratifies the self-hood of the 
owner. Man contemplates himself in what he has, 
where he lives, in the company which he keeps, the 
clothes he wears, the church he attends, and the 
institutions and ideas he fosters. This pleasure of 
contemplating one's identity in the things that one has, 
acts like a balm to stricken humanity, it makes men 
aim high, it quickens genius, and often compels people 
to do good against their own will. In this view we see 
human nature as thrown off in the first act of creation, 
taking to evil ways, and placing that first which ought 
to be last To regard self first 1 is quite natural, and yet 
the world is divided in its judgment as to the worth 
and tendency of this universal characteristic. Some 
say that selfishness reveals human nature in an in- 
cipent stage; that life has been evolving itself from 
lower to higher, and will continue to do so for ever, 
that self-love is merely one phase of its development, 
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and as Edgar Allan Poe said, man is perforce progress- 
ing, " whether on the gallows or in places of ill-fame." 
Others lament with Jeremiah over a world mainly 
doomed to perdition, and affirm that man progresses 
into the highest phases of spiritual and heavenly life, 
only by a bitter and painful struggle against his original 
nature. What is the truth ? 

It is at least the comforting belief of science, that 
creation is nowhere seen as a perfect act, but that it is 
progressive. Nothing is as it was created. Everything 
has been evolving itself in a direction quite the reverse 
of what it originally was. The soil that grows our 
corn and fruits is the produce, not of a direct act of 
creation, but of evolution. The mountains have been 
ground down as a part of its cost The grain of sand 
was not created originally as a grain of sand. Coal, 
again, was not the result of original creative force. 
Coal has been evolved by the chemistry and mechanics 
of nature from what previously existed, like sand and 
soil In fact, nothing is as it was originally thrown 
into being in the year One— admitting for the sake of 
argument that the year One once existed. And it 
is precisely the same with man, who is ever on the 
change. Creation throughout needs recreating or re- 
generating before it attains the end regarded in its 
birth. The first things in creation become the last 
Sourness is a quality of original creation as in the crab ; 
that is, the fruit of the crab is naturally sour; but by 
regeneration, or cultivation, the sourness of the crab 
and other stock fruits gives place to sweetness ; barren* 
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ness in the desert and mountain slope gives place to 
fertility; savage license gives place to civil liberty; 
creation evolves itself in new and startlingly beautiful 
qualities, and the earth decks herself for new conquests 
over man, and for sustaining a higher and more queenly 
part in the drama of human life. 

It is true that sweetness may be as correctly called a 
quality of original creation as sourness, illustrated in the 
date and sugar cane ; yet these are as capable of develop- 
ment by the production of new and better varieties as is 
the crab. Indeed, the principle of evolution, that is, that 
animals and plants unfold and put forth greater perfec- 
tions as of themselves, is now fully established. And 
from all that we know, the beauties and perfections of 
plant and animal life will unfold for ever. As every- 
thing below man is subject to evolution, may we there- 
fore argue that this law acts uniformly upon all things, 
man included? The answer is twofold: as a natural 
being designed for this world, the principle or law of 
evolution applies to man as well as to all natural things 
below him ; but to man as a spiritual being it does not 
apply. The reason it does not apply to man as a reli- 
gious and spiritual being is, because spirituality, Chris- 
tianity, and heavenliness, are wholly affirmed of state, 
and not of place or of anything considered externally ; 
and so far as we know, man's spiritual state is not per- 
manently affected by culture or by outward circum- 
stances. Culture and propitious circumstances will 
change all things perhaps, except man's love of himself; 
but so far as hearts are open to analysis, jealousy, 
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vanity, pride, covetousness, and all the vices of self- 
love, are as common under great mental culture and 
refinement, and while man is surrounded with happy cir- 
cumstances, as under pagan ignorance and the conditions 
of rude and savage life. The Carib Indians were among 
the lowest races of mankind a few years back, yet 
Christian culture and circumstances had done so 
little for the higher races, that if anything was lost 
among these poor savages, they would account for it by 
saying "a Christian has been here." 1 So far as we 
can analyse human hearts, it is safe to conclude that 
man will not of necessity drift into, or develop a 
heavenly state of mind ; and that to man as a spiritual 
being the law of evolution does not apply. 

It is otherwise with man as a natural being. By the 
law of evolution man will possess a more beautiful 
world, he will advance into a state of society more 
orderly and excellent in outward arrangement, irre- 
spective of whether he continues to indulge in the 
selfish contemplation of himself or not. The reason of 
this is, that man is permitted to enjoy the light of 
heaven, whether he chooses to love it and live in it or 
not. Intelligence does not make men good perforce; 
but it makes them good civil officers in detecting and 
correcting crime, and sin, and injustice in their neigh- 
bours. Intelligence does not necessarily destroy man's 
pleasure in contemplating himself and what he pos- 
sesses, but it gives him a keen perception of things that 
tell against his own advancement ; intelligence piques 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, 27. 
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rivalry, and though it does not of necessity lessen vice, 
yet it makes men more efficient architects, more classic 
in taste, and more chaste and severe upon subjects of 
design; it improves man in all outward matters, and 
does everything short of giving a spiritual motive to the 
life he leads. Man will not drift into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he must and will drift into cities of palaces, 
into gorgeously decorated temples, into luxuriously 
furnished houses, into a taste for and an appreciation of 
good music, good English, the love of flowers, and into 
society insphered in elegance and outward refinement. 
These external arrangements can become man's without 
heaven; bnt heaven can never become man's without 
these. The Lord said, " Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 9 The pith and gist of which com- 
mand is, that bodily comforts, social refinements, and 
worldly delights and gratifications, must of necessity come 
into man's possession, by the force of natural prudence, 
and a shrewd self-seeking economy, and yet from the 
kingdom of God man may be as distant as ever. On the 
other hand, the state represented by God's kingdom and 
righteousness, cannot be his without the addition of 
earthly comforts and happy outward circumstances. 

By the simple law of evolution the outward wrongs 
of society must be righted ; and class prerogatives, by 
the detective and reforming force of mere intelligence, 
must diminish or alter their character, just in the same 
way as by the law of evolution, mountains have been 
ground down to produce the soil in which our corn and 
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fruits are grown, and to form the sand that stays the 
angry ocean; or just as sourness has given place to sweet- 
ness in fruits. By this law — the unfolding of the Divine 
Soul in things — the comforts of the poor must increase, 
the physical and social condition of man must improve, 
the outward arrangement of society must become more 
perfect, liberties must be extended, the outward sores 
and angers of life must be healed, and outward evils 
must be checked; but for all this, man individually 
may be no nearer the kingdom of God. Resting in 
these things alone is like trying to get to heaven up the 
Tower of BabeL We shall drift into the latitude of 
warmth, beauty, and civil order by the unavoidable law 
of evolution, as certainly as the icebergs detach them- 
selves year after year from the Arctic coasts, and drift 
into the warmth and sunshine of the southern oceans. 
But with all this drifting we may remain as far off 
heaven as the North Pole remains from the tropics. It 
is permitted us to be in the light and in the externals of 
heaven irrespective of our inward quality. Eeforms 
political and civil will go on whether we are good or 
evil The mere force of intelligence will demand and 
enforce justice, if need be, by physical means. Intel- 
ligence, however, does not give the quality of heaven 
per se. Some of the most intelligent and cultivated men 
are among the most selfish and vicious. Selfishness 
combined with intelligence is all sufficient to evolve life 
grouped in the outward graces of heaven, but of itself it 
can do no more. Intelligence has denuded war of its 
ancient animalism, and invested it with the highest 
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contrivances of science. But the keen insight which 
has superseded the old flint lock by the central fire 
breech-loader, and eclipsed the old wooden cannon by 
the rifled Whitworth, has not made war any more 
heavenly. War is not more spiritual, kindly, or angelic 
because elaborated by brilliant intelligence, because 
genius and talent have made it into one of the fine arts. 
Because a bad tfcing is not clumsy and brutal, is not 
coarse and repellent, it may possibly be quite as per- 
nicious. The light of heaven compels self-love to keep 
its house well-painted, it forces the worst men to 
patronise popular virtues, and to shun openly many 
vulgar vices; but while man thus drifts into a more 
beautiful world, and into a more orderly arrangement 
of outward society, he does not necessarily get any 
nearer to the kingdom of God. Enlightened self-love 
can evolve a world of beauty and heavenliness exter- 
nally; and this it does in the western part of every 
great city ; but it is powerless to give the real heaven 
and the real happiness which all men secretly desire. 

Which is first, self or the neighbour, faith or works, 
truth or love, pleasure in the contemplation of self or 
pleasure in another, is a subject of controversy more 
ancient than any other. It has been a subject of con- 
troversy from the most ancient times, which principle is 
the first-born of the Church. 1 It is still a debated 
question, and will not be settled by the generation now 
living. It is true that the number of those who hold 
charity to be the first principle of a good life is steadily 

1 A. C. 2435. 
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increasing ; and happily with those who hold faith to 
be the first, charity is the first in their daily conduct. 
The truth is, charity is dual, and contains faith, as a 
fruit contains seed. According to the Divine command, 
the first thing to be sought after is not simple but 
compound, consisting of God's kingdom and righteous- 
ness. The first essential of the Divine life is twofold. 

The kingdom of God represents that region of the 
mind under the government of Divine truth, which is 
the understanding. But an intellect, however much 
illuminated by the light of Divine truth, and however 
much in the habit of thinking according to Divine law, 
is only one half what man ought to possess. To be 
perfect man must possess an enlightened intellect 
united to a loving heart. A clear and most logical 
intellect may be allied to most violent passions, and to 
lusts that hesitate at nothing. To be in Divine order, 
the intellect must coalesce with righteousness. Kighte- 
ousness expresses that goodness in man which acknow- 
ledges God as its Author. So soon as man attains 
righteousness he looks away from self as seen in mere 
outward splendours, to the divine quality of goodness as 
their animating soul. Bighteousness does not merely 
drift into a more beautiful world, but it animates 
beauty and external order with the quality of heaven. 
Evolution must and will go on naturally just the 
same as before, but now the highest form of life is 
not seen in mere art, science, beauty, refinement, com- 
forts, and reforms, but in the uses they perform for that 

principle of righteousness which looks to the Lord as 

Q 
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the Author of all good. Herein we see the reason for 
seeking first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
— that while we may rejoice in imaginary heavens of 
external voluptuousness, naturally evolved by the growth 
of a shrewd and penetrating intellect, allied to sensual 
affections, yet from heaven, as a spiritual state of self- 
forgetfulness, we may be as distant as ever. Evolution; 
can perhaps effect every change in man as a natural 
being ; but heaven is predicated of man as a spiritual 
being, and is attained by forcing one's self to obey the 
command, u Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself 
Theiefore, where spiritual life begins, the law of natural 
evolution comes to an end. 

Miss Evans has said, sadly and truly enough, " that 
most people do not care to be better than a bird trim- 
ming its feathers and pecking about after what pleases 
it." There is a stern individualism running through all 
of us that intrudes itself upon us even in our very 
prayers. Even our prayers and worship are too often 
like the actions of the bird pecking about after what 
pleases it We too often mourn over our unregenerate 
acts in prayer and worship, not because they degrade us 
on earth, but because they unfit us for heaven. Heaven 
is thus an extension of self-love. Long after we have 
decided which principle is first, most worthy, and most 
blessed, the controversy between our individuality and 
righteousness goes on within us. We know things to 
be excellent and right long before we find, pleasure in 
them. And long after the intellect has received the 
light of heaven, the man continues little better than the 
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bird, trimming its feathers and pecking about after 
what pleases it. 

It becomes us to speak lowly and pitifully, with 
hushed quietness and a sense of awe, about this anta- 
gonism in each heart against this first wish of our 
Father's love. " Often are our prayers stifled by a sense, 
that there is something we prefer to complete obedience 
to the highest and best." Our individualism challenges 
the Divine at every new experience. It is not that we 
want to be evil and to do wrong. Not one in ten 
thousand loves wrong and does evil from choice deliber- 
ately made. We do wrong, as a rule, either from dissi- 
pation or because we are surprised into it The clever 
sinner, laying his one talent up in a napkin, under 
fire of well-considered reasons, is quite an exception. 
We do not reason out our choice of evil, and then lay 
up our one talent in lavender conscious of our guilt. 
Each man accepts his own self-hood with smiling 
admiration, and what issues out of it is accepted 
without question* ' If we get some real or imaginary 
advantage, the idea of superiority engrosses our atten- 
tion, and we are surprised into the sin of pride 
before we know it. If we enter the presence of an 
object congenial to our natural, unregenerate desire, 
the sentiment of pleasure immediately fills the soul, 
and we are surprised into dissipation and intemper- 
ance before we knew that vice was masked as an 
angel of light.' 

It is not that pleasure is wrong, that wealth in the 
treasures of nature is to be avoided, that refinement and 
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the elegancies of outward life partake of sin, that our 
first duty is to seek the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness ; it is because without the goodness which 
owns God as its Author, whatever touches man's con- 
sciousness with a sense of pleasure is merely an extension 
of his own selfish nature. We drift into the outward 
form of heaven by the law of evolution ; the Jews had 
this outward form, their political economy was a magni- 
ficent representation of the kingdom of God, but it 
was to heaven in the sense of quality and state, what 
the realities are as compared with a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean. No man is denied admittance into 
heaven; but inward righteousness alone gives that 
happiness which the form of heaven implies. It is 
one of the commonest errors of the unregenerate mind 
to affirm happiness of outward possessions, or to suppose 
that admittance into heaven is synonymous with 
heavenly happiness. The truth is aptly told by a 
Hindoo legend, — 

" Vishnu spake, ' Bal ! take thy choice : with five 
wise men shalt thou enter hell, or with five fools pass 
into paradise/ 'Gladly,' answered Bal, 'Give me, 
Lord, hell with the wise ; for that is heaven where the 
wise dwell, and folly would make of heaven itself a hell !' " 

All may go to heaven; but those only stay there who 
are in sympathy with the inward affections and the wis- 
dom of the angels. Forms of food are of no avail where the 
appetite is lacking and the body has no power of assimi- 
lation. We may drift into the outward form of life 
immortal, without realizing any of its inward delights. 
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Our highest and best interests go with our duties to 
God. " The bird of wisdom flies low, and seeks her 
food near the earth : the eagle himself woidd starve to 
death if he always soared aloft and against the sun. 1 ' 
Our way of life is not in despising the earth, the world, 
and the natural concerns of existence. Beligion is not 
in high flights of fancy, — dreamy, poetic, ideal, but in 
the lowly duties of common things. As the eagle must 
descend to earth for his food, as the Jews found their 
manna, the bread of heaven, on the earth, where the dews 
fell thickest, and in the open desert outside the camp, 
so we find heaven and God's kingdom in the common 
walks of life. Manna was not the gift of the temple, 
it was found in the open world, on the sandy road of 
life leading from Egypt to Canaan; there it was 
gathered. He who sought it not found it not. It 
came to no man in the camp. God gave it on the 
high-road leading from Egypt to Canaan, and men took 
it home forgetting themselves in the goodness of the 
Giver* So come the kingdom of God and righteous- 
ness to man : they come in the lowly duties of earth- 
life, in words of comfort, peace and blessing; in acts 
of self-forgetfulness, loving forgiveness, and smiling 
charity. He who seeks them not finds them not. They 
are found in the pathway of earnest, brave, and patient 
life; they dawn upon us in lowly states of cheerful 
obedience and love, and they end in that calm of the 
soul, where wickedness ceases from giving trouble, and 
the weary are at rest 
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Buddha said, "Who is the good man? The religions man only is 
good. And what is goodness ? First and foremost it is the agreement 
of the will with the conscience (reason). Who is the great man ? He 
who is strong in the exercise of patience. He who patiently endures 
injury and maintains a blameless life — he is a man indeed ! And who 
is a worshipful man f A man whose heart has arrived at the highest 
degree of enlightenment" — Chinese Buddha. 

" ye who seek to solve the knot 1 
Ye live in God, yet know it not. 
Ye sit upon the river's brink, 
Yet crave in vain a drop to drink. 
Ye dwell beside a countless store, 
Yet perish hungry at the door." 

Belief in God is the first essential of religion. Why? 
The answer depends upon our light. With Hermes one 
may answer, because — 

" Thou art what I am, Thou art what I do, Thou art 
what I say. Thou art all things, and there is nothing 
which Thou art not. Thou art Thou, all that is made, 
and all that is not made — the Mind that understandeth ; 
the Father that maketh ; the Good that worketh ; the 
Good that doeth all things. O All I receive a reasonable 
homage from all things." 

With the Hindoo another may reply, — 

" Let us adore the supremacy of that Divine Sun, the 
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Deity, who illumines all, from whom all j>roceed, are 
renovated; and to whom all must return ; whom we 
invoke to direct our intellects aright in our progress 
toward His holy seat." 

Or with Mark, because "he that believeth shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned." 

The reasons for acknowledging God will be as vari- 
ous as human faith, — the more enlightened that faith the 
better will be the reasons for the belief entertained. 

The first necessity for belief in and the worship of 
God is, that man may be receptive of truth and love 
from Him. 1 Worship, praise, and prayer, are not com- 
manded because they are desired by the Lord, but 
because they are indispensable to the spiritual good and 
happiness of the worshipper. The acknowledgment and 
worship of God change and elevate the soul, and make it 
receptive of the feelings and thoughts which He alone 
can give. To " hallow the name of our Father in heaven " 
is to sympathise with His Divine qualities, and thereby 
become receptive of them. Where there is no sym- 
pathy there is no capacity to receive. Adoration of, 
humiliation before, and prayer to the Lord are wholly 
and solely for man's good. If man can dispense with 
them God can. God is a benefactor, a patron, a donor, 
and never a dependent on man for anything. If man 
prays, or gives thanks to, praises, blesses, glorifies, or 
worships the Lord, it is wholly for his good, and never 
for the Lord's. Every act of worship is of importance 
wholly because it blesses the worshipper. Thus, the 

1 A. C. 5957. 
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belief in and the acknowledgment of God are demanded 
bf man for their practical value, and not as a creed test, 
or as a badge of discipleship. Belief in God is usually 
made an item of intellectual faith, or a test of church 
inembership, and even this may have its use. Still this 
acknowledgment is needed, not to insure unity of belief 
— for that is impossible in any church where men think 
for themselves ; but it is needed as the guarantee of a 
moral, spiritual, chaste, pure, and an unselfish life, 
— the acknowledgment and worship of God being the 
only security any man can give, that his life is not 
based on the economy of self-interest. 

A second reason for man's acknowledgment of God 
is, that — 

" Eveiy one has his place in heaven according to his 
idea of God." 1 

Thus, "In My Father's house are many mansions." 
Then we are told that the attendant angels of little 
children "do always behold the face of My Father 
which is in heaven." There are degrees of light and 
love ; the fuller the acknowledgment that all goodness 
and all truth are from the Lord, the higher the heavenly 
state, the more beautiful the home of the angeL " It is 
the Divine of the Lord that makes heaven, and not the 
angels from anything properly their own." 2 That is, 
the Divine life is the life of angels, the Divine wisdom 
is their wisdom, the Divine love is their love; and of these, 
heaven and its delights are affirmed, and not of any life, 
love, or wisdom they have or claim to have of their own 

1 T. C. B. 163. * H. H. 8. 
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Further, the idea that man has of God is the staple which 
bears the whole chain of theological doctrine. Each 
section of the Church differs in teaching, to the extent 
that its apprehension of God is different from the 
other sections. If we apprehend God as a Trinity of 
Persons, every text in the Bible must be interpreted to 
harmonize with that belief; if we regard Him as incompre- 
hensible Deity, overshadowing the world with the wings 
of a minute Providence, ever making Himself known 
through the hearts and intellects of men, but yet with- 
out a human manifestation, and incapable of revealing 
His will, then the view taken of the Bible must har- 
monize with this belief ; and if we view the Lord Jesus 
Christ as God in the natural degree of being, as a repre- 
sentation of the Infinite Deity, then eveTy text in the 
Scriptures must be interpreted to harmonize with this 
belief. Every precept, every truth, every doctrine, 
every duty, will stand authorized in the Lord, and will be 
apprehended in the spirit of His life. Further, as these 
truths and doctrines are lived, man's life will become 
like His ; as exquisitely simple, as tender and pitiful, as 
free from guile, and as full of ready help and holy love. 
What we bow down to in heart, what we look up to in 
intellect, we of necessity approximate in personal quality. 
And to become like God in quality of thought, feeling 
and life is the practical purport of all those commands 
which enforce belief in God as the first and supreme 
duty of man. 

There is, however, an acknowledgment of God which 
is worth as much as our belief in and acknowledgment 
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of the pyramids, and no more. I refer to the acknow- 
ledgment of God in a formal creed. This acknowledg- 
ment belongs to the memory only, and is of no more 
use practically than water in the well, coal in the 
mine, or the one talent hid in the earth. It is quite 
necessary that water should be in the well and coal in 
mine at first, and also that truth should be in the 
memory. It is a curious fact that a good well gets no 
emptier by being used, and it gets no fuller by disuse. 
It is like the cruse of oil and barrel of meal that wasted 
not And it is like truth in the memory. A good 
memory, that is, a memory belonging to a good man, is 
supplied with fresh ideas as fast as old ones are drawn 
off and used in life. And a bad memory, a memory of 
truths not used, never gets full to running over. Some 
men are to-day where they were twenty or fifty years 
ago. They believe in the pyramids, and are neither 
wiser nor better for the fact ; and they believe in God 
with much the same result. Some men seem to inherit 
their faith as they inherit the family name. It is held 
as an hereditary possession, it is defended as a point of 
honour, and has little to do either with intellectual con- 
viction or practical life. But, a genuine heartfelt acknow- 
ledgment of the Lord is the beginning and ending of all 
religion, it means His dominion over us, and it means 
our loyalty to Him. 

The third great reason for belief in and the worship 
of God is— 

" That evil may be shunned as sin against God." 
. The possibility of sin comes with knowledge. And 
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when the Lord is known and acknowledged sin becomes 
a transgression against God, and to do evil is to sin 
against Him. When God is acknowledged, it is not 
enough to shun evils as wrong, because they injure the 
neighbour, because they introduce disorder into society, 
because they are forbidden by law and by public opinion, 
because they are unphilosophic, bring disgrace upon 
ourselves, or indeed for any reasons based upon econo- 
mic science ; but because they are sins against God. 
" Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done this 
evil in Thy sight." 

Sin is not the breaking of some national statute, some 
civil contract, some principle understood if not expressed, 
but it is transgression against the law of the Lord It 
is sometimes said that we sin against each other, and in 
a rough and ready way of address the statement may 
pass for truth. But really the sin is against some 
Divine precept of charity ; and yet further, against our 
own supreme good. Our being is simply the part of a 
great system of which God is the soul. We cannot live 
without God, we are nothing except so far as we partake 
of His essential properties of life, of intelligence, and of 
love. To do wrong is to violate wisdom, love, life, and 
consequently to sin against God ; and no matter what 
we do over which wisdom sorrows, which love pities 
and forgives, or which justipe condemns, it is a sin 
against God. We may cease to do evil because it 
injures our fellow-men, but that is not spiritual re- 
ligion; we may cease from evil because it injures 
ourselves, but that is not religion; we may cease from 
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it because it unfits us for heaven, because it blights our 
prospects for the future world, or because it makes life 
troublesome in this, but that is not religion. Man first 
becomes religious in the vital sense of the word, when 
he shuns evils as sins against God. 

Religion has a progressive spirit. If to-day it is busy 
in correcting wrong as sin against God, to-morrow it is 
occupied in doing good because it is of God and from 
God. If to-day it is busy in clearing the forest, to- 
morrow it will be sowing the seeds of a new harvest of 
good. The Lord is ever engaged in checking evil, in 
enforcing order at any cost, in binding over the aggres- 
sive powers of evil to keep the peace. But the Lord is 
also ever busy in scattering new forms of essential good. 
It is good no doubt to be religious in the sense of a 
detective, to be able to place one's finger on the diseased 
limb; that is the first requisite of a good man, in 
shunning evils as sins against God. But it is far better 
to be an inspector, a surveyor, a spier out of the land, or 
a seer of truth, with the view to help and construction. 
This is the second requisite of a good man. The Lord 
is infinitely good, and whoever truly acknowledges the 
Lord will be good also. To do good, however, is not 
enough. Those who acknowledge the Lord will do 
good ; but they will do it, because all good is of God 
and from God. Economic science can tell us manv 
reasons why a man should not steal, why he should not 
be idle, why we should not bear false witness, and why 
truth is better than falsehood, and good better than 
evil; and many people are good morally and civilly 
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from the precepts of economic sciences, such as political 
and civil economy, physiology, and thrift; but this 
goodness is not truly associated with religion. That 
good only belongs to religion and is spiritual, which can 
be traced to the Lord as its origin. The reason is, that 
all good is of God and from God. The good of economic 
sciences of itself, though not to be slighted by the 
piousest saint, is after all, only the most refined form of 
self-interest. The reason is, that its origin is traceable 
to man. 

In religion proper, whether in avoiding evil or in 
doing positive good, the Lord alone is to be the in- 
centive. Evil is to be shunned as sin against God, and 
good is to be done, because it is of God and from God. 
What we do as matters of convenience, from the teach- 
ings of prudential philosophy, or from the statute laws 
of the country, may belong to the physical basis of life, 
but not to religion. At first it seems as though the 
acknowledgment of the Lord was a matter of little prac- 
tical value ; but it grows upon us in magnitude the more 
it is studied. Eeally, it is the only vital power that reli- 
gion contains ; by it men are reformed, by it they are 
regenerated, and by it men are saved, and hence the 
force of the words, "To Jesus Christ be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever." 
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X 

" I saw in my friend's lap a collection of roses, odoriferous herbs, 
and hyacinths, which he had intended to carry to town. I said, 'You 
are not ignorant that the flower of the garden soon fadeth, and that 
the enjoyment of the rosebush is but of a short continuance, and the 
sages have declared that the heart ought not to be set upon anything 
that is transitory. ' He asked, 'What course is then to be pursued?' 
I replied, ' I am able to form a book of roses, which will delight the 
beholders, and gratify those who are present ; whose leaves the tyrannic 
arm of the autumnal blasts can never affect, nor injure the blossoms of 
its spring. 1 " — Saadi. 

" My worthy friend, say dost thou grow 
More mild and virtuous as the seasons flow ? " 

One burden of all literature is, as Shelley puts it, that 

" Man's yesterday may ne'er be like his morrow : 
Naught may endure but Mutability." 

Nothing is fixed Yet even change is subject to law. 
The promise was, "While the earth remain eth, seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease ;" that is, " Naught 
may endure but Mutability." Naturally all things 
pass away. 

" The tower that long had stood 
The crush of thunder and the warring winds, 
Shook by the slow, but sure destroyer, Time, 
Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its base. 
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And flinty pyramids, and walls of brass, 
Descend : the Babylonian spires are sunk. 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones, 
And tottering empires crash by their own weight. 



f» 



What takes place naturally is repeated in the mind and 
heart Most of man's thoughts, fancies, perceptions, 
memories, and mental impressions, are like leaves that 
fade ; they are with us for a while and then pass away. 

" When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot." ' 

We often grieve that this should be our experience, 
yet at other times our only comfort is in being able to 
forget. This phase of life has its good and its evil side, 
and is subject to well-established law. Tn like manner, 
as a spiritual being, endowed with sentiments of 
worship, man is never two days the same ; in him 

" Naught may endure but mutability." 

The love of the neighbour alternates with the love of 
self. As a spiritual being, man is neither uniformly wise 
and good, nor foolish and evil ; his spiritual states are 
now joyously, and then painfully evanescent. Thus in one 
place it is written, "A little while and ye shall not see 
Me ; and again, a little while and ye shall see Me ;" 
and in another place, " Ye shall seek Me and shall not 
find Me: and where I am thither ye cannot come." 
The. holiest impressions and the highest perceptions 
alike, come and then fade as the leaves of the forest, 
leaving us to the mental winter of our discontent And 
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this feature of our life is repeatedly portrayed in the 
Word. It is especially set forth in the history of the 
Lord Himself, which spiritually describes the vicissi- 
tudes of the Divine Truth in the soul of man, the Lord 
being the Word made flesh. From the moment the 
Lord appears, His face is ever towards His glorification, 
and though ever nearing that goal, yet He seemed to 
travel in circles. Though He was ever ascending re- 
presentatively through higher states, yet He passed and 
repassed the same localities, came back to the starting- 
points in His career, and revisited the familiar places of 
His childhood ; He stood repeatedly by the same sea- 
shore, looked a thousand times on the same hills, turned 
back to Nazareth, Capernaum, and Cana of Galilee, and 
renewed the scenes and images and impressions . that 
one might have supposed He had no need to recall. That 
divine Visitor of ages back was to the disciples of that 
time, something like a wondrously beautiful dream ; His 
image was like a glad and elevating impression, His 
words were like the fair and striking conception of a 
lofty poem to us. While the Lord was present with 
them consciously they felt happier, more gracious and 
kindly; an influence new and sweet stole over them, 
and now they glorified God, and then they shouted 
glad Hosannas, wondering, and sometimes not knowing 
what they did. But the Divine Manhood, — fair as a 
goodly dream, gracious in word and influence as a 
heart-stirring poem, — passed away, and the people went 
to their homes. At intervals the same strange and 
unearthly Image passed before them again, went 
through their towns and by their homes, startled them 
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in their sins, bestowed a blessing on age or youth, and 
again faded away ; and until He returns we hear little, 
or toothing of how the people of Nazareth, on the Sea 
of Galilee, or Capernaum lived, what they thought, oy 
what impression the strange and fleeting Visitor had 
left. The glad impression, the new conception of 
being, and the thrill and ecstasy of the great idea 
seemed to vanish with the outward circumstances that 
called them into being. The Divine Visitor came, and 
was loved ; He went, and, except in very rare instances, 
was forgotten ; the world settled down in its accustomed 
,humour, and all seemed as before. 
. In tjris picture our own mental and moral history is 
fully set forth. The Lord in His Divine Humanity, 
the Divine Truth, is ever passing and repassing within 
us from one point of our consciousness, and from one 
moral state, to another. He is ever within us going 
about doing good. As the Divine Truth, the Lord 
descends from inmost to outermost, and passes and 
repasses again and again over the same plane of thought 
and feeling, again to be loved and again to be forgotten. 
In our little storms of passionate feeling, He sleeps calmly 
as He did in times long ago on that famous sea far away ; 
but presently the truth wakes up within us, recalls us 
to sober sense, reassures us, and reinvests us with quiet 
and confidence ; the storm passes away, the day breaks, 
the earth looks at its best once more, and in this, and all 
similar cases, the command is that which the Lord gave 
to the Church in Philadelphia, — " Hold that fast which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown." 
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Notice, further, the Lord's visit to the home of 
•Martha and Mary at Bethany. It was a place often 
visited before, a home where the Divine presence had 
often found a welcome ; but even here there was one 
mind upon which the Lord made no lasting im- 
pression; the strange and lovely conception of up- 
lifted manhood faded away with the circumstances 
that gave it being, and to the Divine truth Lazarus was 
dead. The Divine image had come, had been loved ; 

had gone, and was entirely forgotten. The spiritual 

« 

vision of worthy life had glided away from that sen- 
sual mind, and was replaced by crowds of fancies, 
groups of figures and impressions fatal to spiritual exis- 
tence ; and to spiritual conception, Lazarus was dead. 
But once again, like the burst and birth of a new sense, 
the Divine vision appeared, descended to the carnal con- 
sciousness of the sensual mind, revisited Bethany, 
and called Lazarus to life. To some minds this reads 
like miracle, and yet in truth it is one page in the 
history of every good man. Conceptions, impressions, 
the softening charm of lofty ideas, the refining influ- 
ence of spiritual images, and enthusiasms built on 
awakened fancies, are with all of us painfully evanes- 
cent, and pass away like dew on the mown grass. 
The Divine images of life occasionally give place to the 
daughters of men — to the images and groups of ideas 
woven out of and born of the senses. For a time sense 
is master, we are happy in forms of life below heaven, 
and in ideas having no sympathy with the Divine ; the 
spiritual yields to the. sensual; and to the tenderly 
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awakening conception of life, and men, and things, 
which so charmed us but an hour or a day ago, we are 
literally dead. The truth came, it was loved ; it passed 
away, it was forgotten. But as in the days of Lazarus, 
so it descends again and again to us. life is again 
bathed in Divine light ; conscience is again awakened ; 
love again holds out its arms in pity, forbearance, and 
mercy; the old vision has returned, and the promise 
has come true, " And again, a little while and ye shall 
see Me." 

It is not to be supposed that we are insincere at all 
times when reaction against doing good sets in, or when 
a revulsion of feeling takes place against friends, or 
customs, or things, or principles. Eeactions ar^d revul- 
sions of feeling come occasionally to the best-regulated 
minds. The true light comes and goes as the sun, or 
waxes and wanes as the moon ; but to good men. the 
temptation to shut it out wilfully passes away, the 
sensual fantasy that overclouds truth yields at last; 
night gives place to the day, error to truth, and evil to 
good. Still, reactions and revulsions of feeling do 
come. After the novelty has worn off a thing, we too 
often feel a contempt for it. From playthings to 
friendships, and from pleasures to conceptions of 
Divine Truth, all things suffer alike by our fickleness of 
mood. 

" It so falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and lost, 
Why then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours." 
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Professor Huxley, in his address to the Cambridge 
Young Men's Christian Association, said : " I protest 
that if some great Power would agree to always make 
me think what is true, and to do what is right, on con- 
dition of being turned into a sort of clock and wound up 
every morning before I got out of bed, I should instantly 
close with the offer." Many sympathize with the Profes- 
sor's sentiments : the burden of fickleness, irresolution, 
and mental reaction causes the most earnest men to 
wish at times for mental rest at any price. We can all 
see that we have boundless capacities for good, and yet 
in action we are constrained by evil inclinations to set 
those capacities aside. Eesolve ebbs out its life in air* 
built cgstles, the enthusiasm which is to regenerate 
society is extinguished by a little fatigue, and our 
hosannas and glorifications subside in the shadow of 
the cross. In John xx. 10, we read, " Then the disciples 
went away again to their own home." Ev6ry mood and 
every stir of feeling at last cease their excitement ; man 
becomes his living affection, and he is no better and no 
worse than his supreme love, called his home. 

*' There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
AppareU'd in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; 
Turn wheresoe'er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 
The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose ; 
The moon doth with delight 
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t ' Look round her when the heavens are hare ; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth, 
But yet I know where'er I go 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth." 

This is constantly our experience. At the end of 
each state all else fades away but our one supreme 
love. 

Spiritually ideas, purposes, objects and impressions 
are beheld in perspective, just as the views and land- 
scapes of nature. ' One spiritual object is near to us 
looks large and important, and another is distant from 
«us, and looks small and of no account. Ideas and feel- 
ings look to us mentally just as the objects look in the 
natural world. A small thing near at hand appears 
larger than a big thing in the distance. Spiritual duties, 
delights, hopes, graces, and uses, are apprehended 
variously according to our point of view. We do not 
look upon the same spiritual objects twice together 
with the same gratification, unless we are in their 
delight' If we are in the delight of certain duties or 
graces they are ever in our minds, they are near to us, and 
seem to fill our vision ; and other spiritual objects are 
thrown in the shade, or are not seen at all, — the same as 
very distant objects in natural scenery. What we love 
we see, and we see it in glowing light, and near 
at hand. Love magnifies whatever it regards, sees it 
near at hand, and surrounds itself with the images of 
its affections. As love wanes, the objects of affection 
become of less and less importance in our eyes; 
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mentally they get farther from us and smaller; and that 
for which we have no love passes wholly out of sight or 
consideration, just as in nature objects are not seen 
which are too far from the eye to affect the nerves of 
vision. Reaction, revulsion of feeling, distance in 
matters of friendship and ideas, and easy forgetfulness, 
take place because love has undergone a change. We 
often admit that all is well in times of trial and vexa- 
tion, " but in spite of our better knowledge, our natural 
affections magnify and bring close to us the things of 
time and sense, and push back out of sight the things 
relating to Divine truth and spiritual life." Occasionally 
a thoughtless or purposely vexatious word is spoken of 
us, and in spite of our charity it fills the mind to the 
exclusion of all life's good. It has excited the selfish 
love of the natural man, and until passion subsides the 
trivial subject of vexation is magnified and invested with 
undue importance. 

" Strange," says Bochefoucauld, " that we can always 
remember the smallest thing that has happened to our- 
selves, and yet not recollect how often we have repeated 
it to the same person." Love brings things into the 
light and magnifies them, indifference puts them in the 
shade and diminishes them. By this law the objects of 
life, both good and evil, are esteemed out of all propor- 
tion to their real worth, To one man music is every- 
thing; he would chant the decalogue, intone the prayers, 
and sing the Apocalypse; to another man doctrine is 
everything, and he would have sermons a string of 
technical explanations based on some formidable credo; 
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to another, ecclesiasticism seems specially important, 
while to another it appears specially pernicious ; while 
others are unduly interested in rationalism, ritualism, 
piety, temperance, the overthrow of the ministry, or re- 
baptism. Each speaks of his favourite subject in florid 
superlatives; to him it assumes colossal proportions; 
the molehill becomes a mountain, and everything 
else is thrown in the shade, or passes wholly out of 
his sight. 

Love is the measure and scope of our humanity, and 
the power that determines what, how much, and how 
far we see. We possess and retain that only which has 
a continuous place in our love. Impressions are not of 
lasting value unless they become permanent. The love 
of new impressions is merely the vulgar love of sensa- 
tion. Take one friend to your heart, not many ; and do 
not change him ; he will do you more real good than 
ten thousand new faces. Take one truth to your home, 
one great impression, one broad, hutnane conception into 
your confidence, and it will do more towards reforming 
and beautifying character and life than if it be changed 
every day or hour. That is mightiest of all that knows 
no change. That which changes not moulds all to its 
will The Divine law changes not, but it changes 
everything else. Brotherly love changes not ; but that 
one idea, that one notion, that one impression ever 
descending on men's minds from the Lord, is moulding 
all mankind, and the vast multitudes of the heavenly 
hosts, to its beneficent end. That one idea is the 
custodian of all that history has worth recording, and 
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out of it will come forth the good tidings of great joy id 
all the*' future. 

The power of our grasp is in the power of our love ; 
to be -blessed by our ideas we must make them per- 
manent; the changeless alone is omnipotent. Nothing 
is good or blessed that stays not with Us, that we do 
not or cannot make our own. The final good was pro- 
mised when the Lord said* " I am with ydu always, even 
unto the end." The winds and the waters are subject 
to the same law, what we take of them is the measure 
of their good to us. And of good influences, — the winds 
of heaven and of instruction, — the rains of heaven, the 
law is the same. They give lis blessing so far as we 
hold them fast in permanent states of love. The idea 
bf love to one another blesses, only as it is permanent, 
las it sparkles through laughing eyes, as it mellows 
the tones of the voice, as it calms the easily roused 
passions, as it makes men reliable in word, and shines 
through the works of a constant charity. In business 
and commerce, not more and not less than in religion, 
solidity comes of work and application, — going over the 
same ground. Wealth is permanent only as it is used ; 
so of truth, impressions, bright visions, and divine con- 
ceptions of worthy life. When we pass through the 
corn-fields of fancy as did the Lord through the corn- 
fields in the summer-time of ages past, or dwell on the 
mount of pure feeling where the Divine descends in the 
light of new hopes, there is only one power — the power 
of love— that can prevent these states from fading as a 
leaf. The beautiful can be our joy and delight only as 
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a child is the treasure of its mother — because it is never 
out of our thoughts. To have heavenly thoughts as an 
abiding legacy, and not as things that fade away, we 
must do as Mary did with the sayings of the shepherds, 
" ponder them in our hearts." 



"A Hindu girl named Kisagotamf gave birth to a son. "When the 
boy was able to walk by himself, he died. The young girl carried the 
dead child clasped to her bosom, and went from house to house, asking 
if any one would give her medicine for it Some regarded her as mad ; 
but a wise man said, ( My good girl, I cannot cure your son, but I know 
of a doctor who can attend to it. You must go to Para Taken ; he can 
give medicine.' Kisagotami went to him, and said, ' Lord and Master, 
do you know any medicine that will be good for my boy?' Para 
Taken said, '/ know of some.' She asked, 'What medicine do you 
require ? ' The sage replied, * I require a handful of mustard seed taken 
from a house where no son, husband, parent, or servant has died.' The 
girl -Bald, * Very good,' and went about with her dead child, asking for 
the mustard seed. The people said, ' Here is some mustard seed, take 
it* Then the girl asked, 'In my friend's house has there died a son, 
a husband, a parent, or a servant ?' They replied, ' Lady, what is this 
you say! The living are few, but the dead are many.' Then she 
went to other houses ; but one said, ' I have lost my son,' another, ' I 
have lost my parent,' until at last she said, 'This is a heavy task I 
have undertaken. I am not the only one whose son is dead. In the 
whole Savatthi country children are dying, parents are dying.' 

" The girl went and laid her child down in a forest, then came to 
Para Taken. 

" He said to her, ' Have you received the handful of mustard seed ?' 
She answered, ' I have not The people of the village told me the 
living are few, but the dead are many.' Para Taken said to her, ' Tou 
thought that you alone had lost a son ; the law of death rules all, there 
is no permanence.'" — Buddhagosha. 
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As our friends pass one after another into that unseen 
world where the angels dwell, it is well in thought to 
follow them, and take a survey of the principal features 
characterising that kingdom into which they have 
entered. Respecting the spiritual world, we now pos- 
sess much information calculated to inspire us with the 
brightest hopes, and to give us the most enduring 
comfort. As a matter of course, I speak from hearsay. 
I have never been consciously into the unseen world ; 
but as my experience is not the limit to the experience 
of mankind, it is more than possible that some one, or 
more, may have experienced in this matter what I have 
not. I have to take nearly all I know about everything 
upon the report of my fellow-men, and I see no reason 
against my adopting the views of others on the subject 
of heaven, so long as those views harmonize with Scrip- 
ture and the great intuitions of mankind. 

In the event called death, the Divine Goodness in 
quite as active as in the event of birth. Natural death, 
indeed, always was, and still is, antecedent to angelic 
.life. It is not a consequence of sin, but a necessity of 
immortality. This great system which we call the 
universe is a coherent and uniform work from first to 
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last, by reason that God intended but this one end in 
creation — to form the angelic heaven from the human 
race. We find, as the result of this law, that in every 
age and in every condition of life, men and children 
also have passed out of this world. In all these events 
we must remember that the Lord is only furthering the 
great end of creation, and that death is the means 
thereby the Lord peoples heaven. 
' Thus regarded, the passing hence of one whom we 
have learned to love, becomes an event full of Divine 
Goodness, and " death is the great white horse, which a 
loving Father sends to fetch His schoolboy home." 
The event is more blessed than sad : death is the gate 
of life ; it is the mortal part alone which perishes. In 
all other respects, those who go hence are veritable, 
seeing, feeling, thinking, and loving beings, clothed in 
bodies of spiritual and never-dying substance. Not one 
chord in the wondrous hearts of those passed hence has 
snapped or relaxed ; but as men or women angels, their 
nature vibrates as of old to all humane and sacred 
feelings, and to all the sympathies of social life, per- 
fected and made divine by the total absence of evil. 

Having entered the spiritual world, the laws of 
spiritual sympathy and affinity begin to operate, and to 
draw each one into association with kindred natures. 
Before we entered this world we came out of that : here 
we are sojourners and strangers, as all our fathers were, 
while there we are at home in our native country. 
Every one finds himself in his own element — contented 
— at ease — in company that gratifies and pleases, and in 
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society that commands the fullest sympathy; The good 
are organized into communities, where the delight of 
each is the delight of all. Those who pass hence as 
infants are there cradled where the stains of the world's 
wrongs do not reach; youth advances in wisdom and 
goodness, becoming more and more angelic every day ; 
and manhood, reaches out its hands untroubled by the 
cares that afflict us here. In this world, we are all 
more or less apprehensive about the future; we are 
worried by anxieties concerning our social condition 
and worldly prospects; family cares disturb the even 
flow of our domestic peace ; and disease, and loss, and 
pain haunt us in our days of prosperity and triumph. 
But in our future home, trouble and anxiety will have 
passed away for ever. To one who has entered a 
heavenly society, the entire future is secure; every 
cloud has passed away from the vista of destiny, and 
there is no misgiving about to-morrow; a load has 
passed from the mind ; and the hands are left free and 
unfettered to bless without fear, and open to bestow 
love's bounties with no dread of; want. With a scope 
for mercy, pity, and compassion, a thousand-fold enr 
Jarged, the spirit enters on the true delights born of love 
to the Lord and the neighbour, and glorifies its being in 
all those tender humanities wherein the good find 
pleasure. 

Turning to consider the locality of our future home, 
and the laws of angelic and human association, we are 
told that "the inhabitants of every earth, after the close of 
life in the world, remain associated with the inhabitants 
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of their own earth, because they are of a similar genius 
to the respective peoples, and that they are acquainted 
with what is upon those earths, and minister to the good 
of those left behind." 1 In this statement some of the 
great intuitions of the human heart find expression. 
The heart-knowledge of the world has always taught 
this ; and only when we have come to the knowledge 
bom of materialism or dogmatic theology, have we felt 
any doubt that those we love are still near at hand. In 
stating this, I would enter a protest against modern 
spiritualism, and would not be understood to favour it 
in any form. Heaven must have a locality ; although 
really heaven is in the state of the angels. All that is 
intended here is to show heaven's possible or probable 
locality, and not to foster the mischievous belief of 
spirit manifestation. St. Paul says, all angels are 
" ministering spirits sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation." These angels are in heaven, 
though they are present with us in their ministry of 
love; and we are separated from them and that better 
world only by a thin veil of sense. Natural objects do 
not bar the presence of heaven, and space does not 
interfere with the ministrations of angelic beings. Only 
by the operation of this law are Paul's words true, "By 
faith Abel obtained witness that he was righteous ; and 
by it, he being dead yet speaketh." We know .that the 
•image and memory of the good often speak to us in 
ways that influence us quite as sensibly as do the voices 
of the living ; and in reality the angel hosts speak to us 

1 E. U. l, 127. 
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far more forcibly than the memory does ; they speak to 
us in the thousand whispered thoughts for mercy and 
truth which come to us unbidden; and, sleeping and 
waking, they are ever with us, soothing the disquieted 
mind, and weaving beautiful fancies in the imagination. 
We are told that amongst the angels, thought gives 
presence and love makes presence abiding. We must 
always remember that man was created to become an 
angel ; that interiorly man is created and organized like 
an angel ; and that from this, man has association with 
the angelic world. Heaven is near to us as our own souls ; 
indeed, the kingdom of heaven is within us ; and those 
we love, and those who love us, are often in association 
with us through that interior kingdom. We too often 
think of the angels as far away beyond the distant stars, 
up somewhere beyond the firmament. Let us try to 
think of heaven, first as a state, and then of conse- 
quence, as a place, of ever-increasing happiness. We 
speak of heaven as being up tJiere, only because the 
elevation thus implied is the symbol of exalted and 
beautiful character — elevation of mind, lofty views of 
life, high morality, and noble principle. And only in 
this symbolic sense is it right to think or to speak of 
heaven as far above the stars. Heaven is truly "up 
there," where the white snows of purity rest on the 
summits of eminent character — " up there " above the 
cares that canker our existence — above the storm clouds 
of war and evil, in the bright sunshine of peace and 
love — in the starry region of beautiful hopes — in the 
shining pathway of mercy — and in the golden splendours 
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of light for the mind, sweetness for the temper, and 
goodness for the life. 

A high aim. alone leads men upwards towards heaven. 
It does not lead us away from men, and the sympathies 
that heal and save mankind, but it rather leads us to 
them ; and thus it is with the good who have passed 
the gates of heaven in their last sleep on earth. In 
proof of the nearness of heaven to this world, we find 
that when Elisha and his servant were pursued by 
the hosts of the Syrian army, the Syrian host against 
them was as nothing to the angelic hosts for them. So 
far as we know, there is no limitation to heaven, except 
the state of mind wherein evil is loved instead of good- 
ness. Heaven was in the wilderness ministering to 
Hagar and to Jesus ; it was on the Mount of Transfigii* 
ration, and in the prison with Paul and Silas. Indeed 
angels and heaven are both with us, and if our states 
of mind are heavenly, we have only to step out of 
the flesh to be consciously in heaven and in the society 
bf angels. The spiritual world is everywhere; it 
touches us on every side, and according to our states, 
we are spiritually associated with our like. It is not 
" up there " or " down there ;" it is everywhere, and we 
are truly as much in it as our bodies are in the material 
universe ; it is only the thin partition wall of sense 
which hides it from our view. 

The one pre-eminent law of association between 
angels and men is in the similarity of spheres. By 
sphere we express the truth that a man's image, person- 
ality, or well-known quality of being is extended 
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beyond himself. Each thing in nature manifests its 
presence by pleasant or unpleasant impressions. The 
fragrant perfume of flowers is a striking and familiar 
example of this power. This -perfume is the image 
or essential quality of the flower extended beyond 
itself; and in this example we see an illustration of the 
manner in which our friends in the other life are with 
us, pouring upon us their benediction. Being dead, 
they yet speak to us. From every man and every 
angel there flows a spiritual sphere. This sphere is the 
bond of all unity in married life, and of all friendships 
among men and angels. Go where we may in the wide 
universe, this sphere is the bond of sympathy and 
attachment, so long as our love remains unchanged. 
This law of our life is known more or less to all men, 
and it is this sphere of our life which forms the bond 
of union between good men on earth and the angels in 
heaven. The power of fascination possessed by some 
animals is simply the outgoing sphere of their life; 
and this power, especially exemplified by that of ser- 
pents, is an extreme example of an influence exercised 
by the evil upon the good. On the other hand, the 
Holy Spirit proceeding from the Lord, sets forth the 
power exercised by the good upon all those with whom 
they are associated. By this sphere of the Divine .Life, 
the Lord is present with every one, quickening the 
affections, and influencing man for good. That Spirit 
or sphere is the manifested life and presence of Deity. 
It is that which draws us with delightful emotions into 

oneness with the Divine ; it is the Supreme force of 

Q 
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the universe which inclines us to good, that attracts us 
to the way of wisdom, and counteracts the tendency in 
man to evil ; it is the voice of the ever-present God. 
And in a similar sphere to this our departed friends 
come to our homes — impress us with the solemnity and 
earnestness of life — attract us into the temper and sanc- 
tity of their own state — breathe upon us the delights of 
their own peace — heighten our joys, and strengthen us 
in the hour of temptation. Being dead they yet speak 
to us. Their whole life is spent in the ministry of ser- 
vice ; in endeavouring to withdraw us from evil, and in 
confirming us in doing justly, loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly with our God. Their happiness is in- 
creased by ours, and our happiness is increased by 
theirs. We are still linked by all the ties that united us 
here ; every bond of spiritual relationship lives on for 
ever; not one good attachment is lost, but gathering 
strength as we advance in regeneration, our spirits at 
last lay aside the garments of nature to assume those 
spiritual bodies of which the apostle speaks, 1 and to 
rejoin all those gone before, whose sympathies are like 
our own. 

Another point worthy of remark is, that the happiness 
of heaven increases as the number of the angels in- 
creases. Our loss of Mends is not only their gain, 
but it increases the happiness of all the inhabitants of 
heaven. The decrease of population in a nation is a 
mournful testimony to that nation's tendency to ruin; 
while the reverse shows the vigour and prosperity of the 

1 1 Cor. xv. 44. 
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people. By an increase of population wealth is multi- 
plied — the uses of social and civil life are advanced, 
physical comforts and social enjoyments are promoted, 
and thrift and happiness abound. So it is with the 
happiness of heaven. Every addition to the number of 
the angels is like a new face in our own homes, or an 
increase of members to a church or political party ; 
it is a source of pleasure to all ; and for this reason 
" there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth." 
We are told that one part of heavenly joy is derived 
from this constant addition to the number of the 
angels. None of us are strangers in heaven ; from birth 
to death we are members of some angelic society* 
While we live here our place in the kingdom of heaven 
is vacant ; and when we depart hence, we go to the place 
now preparing for us in one of the " many mansions " 
in our "Father's house." Could we see beyond. the 
valley of the shadow of death, we should obtain all the 
comfort we need in our moments of sorrow ; we should 
see the bright faces of those whose absence from our 
homes has made them desolate, and our lives comfort- 
less ; and we should be assured that, with them, all was 
well. Our sorrow comes from the dark visitations .of 
Providence, because we see life by the light of a few 
truths only, and because we cannot appreciate it by the 
light of truth universal And white this is our condition* 
our only source of comfort , is in the assurance that 
the Lord "doth not willingly afflict fcor grieve the 
children of men," and that howevetf otherwise . it 
may seem to short-sighted mortality, the Xtird " doeth 
all things welL" 
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If it is our desire to keep those near to us whose 
memory we revere, and to have them share our delights 
and mingle their joys with the emotions of our own souls, 
we must observe the laws of heavenly association. The 
fulfilment of the desire depends only upon a question of 
life. " The life of angels is a life of gladness resulting 
from the bliss of active goodness." If we would still 
feel and enjoy the presence of those who have passed 
hence, our lives must be the echoes of their own. 
We must do the duties here by which they can enter 
into communion with us; we must receive into our 
minds the feelings which animate them ; we must pre- 
serve towards " the neighbour," that attitude of mind 
and conduct which the angels cherish towards those 
with whom they are associated ; we must be animated by 
mutual love ; and we must allow that love to find its 
expression in appropriate action in life. Kindly ser- 
vice — the ministry of love — must. occupy our thoughts; 
the spread of the Lord's church and its influence upon 
earth must become objects of delightful labour. We 
must set our faces against, and oppose, the fascinations 
of evil in all their varied forms ; we must throw off the 
cares and fears that anger and worry us ; there must be 
no distrust of the future ; the selfish and sensual must 
yield up the reins to the Spiritual and the Divine; 
melancholy and bitterness must give place to gladness 
and bliss ; and our sphere and our supreme love in life 
must be positive for good both at home and in the 
world. Thought of our friends and dearer ones gives 
presence; love makes presence abiding. By a life of love 
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heaven passes through us, angels abide with us, and 
the ties of all the relationships of life are kept un- 
broken; and when the reapers put in the sickle to 
gather us to our fathers, so surely as the day follows 
the night, shall we go to that white-robed assembly of 
the saints * who have gone up " through great tribula- 
tion," where we shall receive an angel's welcome at the 
hands of those whose memories have cheered us in 
trial, and quickened us in that life whose "principle is 
love, whose basis is order, and whose end is progress." 

1 Rev. iii. 5. 
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